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It Demonstrates the 





«| = FOLD ADVANTAGE 


E of Proper Packaging 
a 

RIGHTLY designed, your package will 
meet four definite requirements. It 
will give complete protection to your 
product in shipping and storage—it 
will be convenient to handle in packing 
or unpacking—it will be low in cost— 
it will make a favorable, sales-inducing 
impression on your customers. 


York 


have this four-fold advantage. They 
are scientifically designed and built / 
by the world’s largest packaging [ 
organization, with years of expe-\ 
rience in solving the packing prob- \ 
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GET THIS BOOK 


H & D corrugated fibre shipping boxes 
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1. Sales influence 


Convenience 


Protection 





Economy 


lems of shippers in all lines of business. 

*How to Pack It,” the latest booklet 
issued by the H & D Package Engineers, 
will give you some interesting informa- 
tion on packaging your product. Write 
for a copy, telling us what you pack. 


\ THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
| 303 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


] Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Company, Packers 

Station, Kansas City, Kansas. Canadian Address: The Hinde & 

Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., King Street Subway and 
Hanna Avenue, Toronto 
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WHY— 


there is an advantage in forwarding 
your less than carload shipments via 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. 














I ECONOMY—You Pay Less. 


2 DEPENDABILITY— poe 


From January Ist to June 30th, 1930, 
National Freight Cars were 98.6% on time. 


3 SERVICE— 


A transportation organization from Presi- 
dent to office boy imbued with one idea, 
to furnish the shippers and receivers of 
Less Carload freight a dependable, eco- AV 
nomical freight service attended by ‘i 
courteous and efficient cooperation. 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY | - 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co. D 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


General Traffic Department: Pier 2 North River, New York 
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“The Right Way to Ship”’ 
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Both Ways 


Are you using our Eastbound 


Service? You should be. 


EASTBOUND 


Consolidated cars of Machinery, 
Metal Automobile Parts and 
other related articles from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Seattle. 


WESTBOUND 


Consolidated cars of Machinery, 
Automobile Parts, Paints, Var- 
nishes, Tires, Drugs and other 
commodities to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle, alsoSalt Lake City 
and Spokane (except Drugs). 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 


bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 


Pee 
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GREAT TERMINALS \ 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- where the terminal is located in the “free 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to __lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- economy. 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, lowest possible insurance rates. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
17 State Street, New York 10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
J. A. Moore, Manager W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 
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; advertise air transportation to the public. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 


‘law and the Commission. 


Development of inland waterways for commerce 


‘only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 


quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 


-T should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 


order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





DOES IT PAY? 


UITE aside from sentimental consideration in the 
() matter of making a Roman holiday at the cost of 
human lives and limbs in order to exploit a means of 
transportation, one might well consider the practical 
value of a demonstration like the recent air races in 
Chicago. Four lives were lost and a dozen spectators 
more or less injured. The object of such things as these 
races is two-fold—to develop proficiency in flying and to 
Manifestly, 
such dangerous experiments as are necessary in the 
development of the industry could be carried on in pri- 
vate without any danger to spectators, and with much 
less to the participants. As to the advertising, does not 
the impression of peril involved outweigh, at least in 
large part, any public reaction in the way of desire to 
fly? Of course, it is understood by thoughtful persons 
and those who know something about the business, that 
most of the accidents occur in “stunting,” which has no 
place in commercial flying, But comparatively few per- 
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sons know much about the business and comparatively 
few think deeply about this or anything else. 


MUD-SLINGING AND THE HOWELL BILL 

HE argument made by Donald R. Richberg as coun- 

sel for the National Conference on Valuation of 
American Railroads, in his statement on the Howell rate- 
making, recapture, and valuation bill, filed with the Sen- 
ate interstate commerce committee to allay apprehension 
as to the provisions of the measure paving the way for 
ultimate government ownership of the railroads, is not 
convincing. On the contrary, it increases the apprehen- 
sion. It is admitted that the government would obtain 
an interest in the railroads, but it is contended that such 
interest would be relatively small. Whether the interest 
be large or small, the principle involved is the same. The 
government should not have a financial interest in the 
railrads if the country is to continue effective private 
ownership and operation. The Howell bill does not pro- 
pose a sound solution of the problem. 

Analysis of the bill shows rather conclusively that 
there is substantial ground for the opinion that, if it 
became law, the final result would be government owner- 
ship of the railroads. And in the meantime there would 
be made possible such interference with private manage- 
ment that the service of the railroads might be adversely 
affected. If we are to have private ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads, let us have it. We should not be 
merely headed toward government ownership by the 
adoption of such a scheme as that embodied in the 
Howell bill for disposition of “excess earnings.” 

Cries of “public ownership,” “socialism,” and “bol- 
shevisin” are resorted to, says Mr. Richberg, to oppose 
“those who honestly demand necessary protections for 
public interests in a public business which is being 
operated for private profit.” Of course, it makes no 
difference whether or not such cries are made. The real 
issue is whether or not the Howell bill provides for a 
scheme of regulation of the railroads that ultimately 
would result in government ownership. If it does, in 
the opinion of those who carefully study it, then, it may 
justly be opposed by those who object to government 
ownership. 

It is interesting to observe that thinkers such as Mr. 
Richberg, in proposing solutions of the problem of deal- 
ing with the railroads, seem to think it necessary to put 
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ransportatton— 
The Trail Blazer of Prosperity 


‘No single thing has contributed more to 
the fame of St. Louis than has TRANSPORTA- 
TION—by rail, by water and by air. Con- 
quests of Travel have been especially brilliant 
highlights of the city’s history, breaking down 
political and geographical barriers and creat- 
ing one great unified commercial and agri- 
cultural district, extending for more than a 


hundred miles, of which St. Louis is the hub. 


No small part in this growth has been 
played by the Illinois Terminal Railroad 
System (formerly the McKinley System), which 
for years has supplied superior electrified 
railroad service to this vast area, and which 
now is embarking upon a gigantic improve- 


ment program to serve the needs of that even 


“Greater St. Louis’ of tomorrow. 


This gigantic plan affords the most rapid, 
most convenient and most economical method 
of carrying shipments to and from St. Louis 
and offers advantages that will 
benefit not only those directly 
involved, but also the entire 


RAILROAD 


trade area traversed by the Illinois Terminal 
Railroad System. 


Crossing the mighty Mississippi by way of 
the McKinley Bridge, electrified passenger 
and freight trains will within a few months 
pass overhead and underground to the giant 
freight terminal and passenger station to be 
erected in the heart of the business district 
at Twelfth and Washington Avenue. Direct 
connections will be made with the Municipal 
Docks, thus affording combined water and 
rail shipping facilities. 


The magnitude of this plan may be visualized 
by studying the artist's sketch above—but 
though one visualizes in a general way the 
physical features, it by no means gives a 
complete picture of the definite possibilities 
to St. Louis in increasing real estate values, 
nor does it convey the vast benefits the mer- 
chants and manufacturers will obtain through 
the completion of this project—both in 
actual economies effected and 

in the endless possibilities for 

commercial expansion. 


SYSTEM 
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the government into business with the railroads, either 
directly or indirectly. They are not satisfied with 
regulation that does not interfere unduly with private 
initiative and management and that does not give the 
government a financial interest in the railroads. 

“This monumental failure of public regulation” is 
the way Mr. Richberg characterizes regulation of the 
railroads under the transportation act. Fortunately, it is 
not as bad as that. It may be pointed out that that part 
of the law dealing with recapture of excess earnings, 
which is criticized, was opposed by many interested in 
private ownership and operation of the railroads at the 
time Congress had it under consideration. That part of 
the law has failed to produce results promised when it 
was enacted. Instead of developing the recapture idea 
as has been done by those who drafted the Howell bill, it 
appears that it might be much better to drop it alto- 
gether, in the light of the experience of the Commission 
in attempting to administer that part of the law. 

It is implied in the Richberg argument for the 
Howell bill that those who oppose such schemes as that 
put forward in the bill are parties to “persistent, un- 
scrupulous, and frequently lawless campaigns of public 
service operators to weaken regulatory powers and to 
corrupt public opinion and public officers into acqui- 
esence in a program of maximum profit-making out of 
public service monopolies.” That sort of declaration is 
not going to help the Howell bill with those who ascer- 
tain the facts. Mr. Richberg should apologize to the 
railroads and shippers for making such a statement. 
We keep in touch with the railroad transportation situa- 
tion and are not aware of “persistent, unscrupulous, and 
frequently lawless, campaigns of public service opera- 
tors” in that field. Perhaps he had other situations in 
mind. If he had, he should not attempt to besmear the 
railroads and those who honestly oppose any legislative 
action leading to government owership of the railroads 
because they are convinced that that would be a bad 
thing for the country, by including such a statement in 
a paper dealing with proposed legislation affecting only 
the railroads. 


























POLITICS AND TRANSPORTATION 


HE country is advised by the Republican National 

Committee that President Hoover, under the pledge 
of the Republican party in 1928 as to railroads, suggested 
to the Commission that it accelerate its work on the rail- 
road consolidation plan and that the Commission com- 
plied with the suggestion. Several interesting things are 
brought to mind by this declaration. In the first place, 
it is news that the President suggested to the Commis- 
sion that it speed up its work on the consolidation plan. 
We are advised that at least some members of the Com- 
mission are unaware of the fact that any such suggestion 
ever was made. 

In the railroad plank in the Republican platform on 
Which Mr. Hoover was elected in 1928, as set forth in the 
Statement issued by the committee, not a word is said 
about consolidation of railroads. We have the impres- 
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sion that the gossip at the time was that in view of 
growing opposition to the consolidation idea, the drafters 
of the platform decided it better to omit direct reference 
to that subject. The platform declared that “prompt 
and effective railroad service at the lowest rates which 
will provide for its maintenance and allow a reasonable 
return to the investors so they may be encouraged to 
advance new capital for acquired developments, has long 
been recognized by the Republican party as a necessity 
of national existence.” The platform said conditions 
might require changes in the regulatory law and com- 
mended the work being done by the Commission. 

Facing that plank, the President suggested that the 
Commission accelerate its work on the consolidation 
plan, according to the committee. The plan was com- 
pleted and “presented to Congress which has 
been considering railroad consolidation legislation for a 
number of years.” It is difficult to understand why the 
statement is made that the plan has been submitted to 
Congress. The plan was prepared under congressional 
mandate and, unless Congress wishes to change the law, 
there is nothing further for it to do about the matter. 
Similar statements were published when the plan was 
issued by the Commission, the writers thereof having, 
apparently, been under the impression that, for some 
reason or other, the plan had to be submitted to Congress. 

Instead of facilitating railroad consolidations, the 
Republican Congress, at its last session, threw cold water 
on the proposition. The Senate adopted a joint resolu- 
tion to halt railroad consolidations that would be pro- 
hibited by the anti-trust laws if the Commission were 
not authorized to set them aside. The House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce took some of the 
teeth out of the Senate resolution and reported it to the 
House, and only the fact that the report was submitted 
in the closing hourse of the session prevented action by 
the House. The result has been that there is “nothing 
doing” with respect to consolidations of railroads. Those 
who have been preparing plans for submission to the 
Commission are proceeding slowly and probaly will wait 


. until the next session of Congress to ascertain which way 


the wind is blowing before taking action. The proposed 
unification of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
systems is being held up until the position of Congress 
on the halt-in-consolidation resolution at the next session 
is determined. The President may have suggested accel- 
eration of the work on the consolidation plan, but the 
Republican Congress headed in the other direction. 

The Commission, according to the Republican, com- 
mittee, with a view to furnishing more effective railroad 
service, at the suggestion of the President, accelerated 
its work on the consolidation plan. Congress directed 
the making of the plan ten years ago. The Commission 
finally grew tired of the failure of Congress to do any- 
thing about making recommended changes in the law 


and decided, after nine years, to put out a plan. The 
issuance of the plan did not affect railroad service. The 
That is 


plan will never become effective, as a whole. 
recognized by the Commission and all others informed on 
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the subject. Years may pass before any substantial part 
of a modified plan is made effective. In the meantime, 
the railroads have delivered and probably will continue 
to deliver efficient transportation service to the country 
—that is, they will unless they are prevented from doing 
so by a niggardly policy by the government with respect 
to adequate revenue. In informed transportation circles 
the “accomplishment” of President Hoover with respect 
to railroads, as announced by the Republican National 
Committee, cannot arouse much enthusiasm. With 
organized railroad labor holding up the “stop” sign on 
consolidations, the Republican congressional candidate 
now up for reelection may not be altogether pleased with 
the declaration on railroad consolidations. 

Relief to the farmer through “cheaper transporta- 
tion” as the result of improvement of inland waterways 
is promised in the “accomplishments,” under those sec- 
tions of the platform dealing with agriculture and water- 
ways, and emphasis is placed on the activities of the 
Hoover administration in pushing the improvement of 
waterways. This is supposed to be “good stuff” from a 
political point of view. From an economic and transpor- 
tation point of view it remains to be seen whether it is 
so good, with the evidence now in hand forecasting “not 
so good.” Something other than improvement of water- 
ways will have to come about before the farmer finds 
more dollars in his pockets. 


EASTERN CLASS RATES 


Trunk line, central freight association and New England 
carriers, in a petition filed with the Commission asking it to 
modify its report in No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, 
“disclaim any belief that any increased revenues will accrue 
to the carriers from the class rates prescribed by the Commis- 
sion in its report in this proceeding.” Instead, they assert that 
po revenues stand to be decreased as the result of the de- 
cision. 

An unofficial estimate made in Washington at the time the 
Commission’s eastern class rate decision was made public was 
that the eastern carriers would have an addition of about 
$25,000,000 to their revenue. (See Traffic World, July 12, p. 75.) 

In their petition the eastern carriers say that the revenue 
study covering traffic that moved in 1925 and based on the 
scales proposed by Attorney-Examiner Hosmer cannot be con- 
sidered as giving any proper indication of the financial results 
that would accrue to the carriers under the rates prescribed by 
the Commission and under the conditions now existing. 

“These statements,” say the carriers, “are predicated upon 
the informed judgment of traffic executives of the three regions 
represented by this petition—all men who have studied traffic 
trends over a period of years and who view rate changes, as 
they must, in an intensely practical way.” 

The carriers say it is apparent that the Commission, per- 
haps influenced by numerous prophecies on the part of shippers 
and their representatives that the scale proposed by Attorney- 
Examiner Hosmer would greatly increase the carriers’ revenues, 
has materially altered the theory underlying the rates proposed 
by him and which were tested out in the revenue study. 

“It is the firm conviction of the carriers’ traffic executives 
that the Commission’s present proposal will greatly decrease 
the carriers’ revenues on class rate and related traffic, not only 
under existing circumstances, but even under normal conditions,” 
say the carriers. “It is, therefore, respectfully submitted that 
the Commission should be most hesitant to prescribe at this 
time any basis of rates which will not assure to the carriers, 
as a minimum at least, aggregate revenues to be derived from 
class traffic no lower than under present rates and under normal 
conditions of business.” 

It is asserted that the Commission’s report prescribes for 
the present fifth and sixth classes, percentages, which, in con- 
junction with the level of the prescribed rates, would make 
serious inroads upon the revenues of the carriers. 

“The unanimous judgment of the traffic executives of the 
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three regions represented by this petition is that reductions j 
rates resulting from such percentages would more than offs 
whatever net increased revenue might result from the changy 
made in classes fourth and higher,” say the carriers. “Tt 
the opinion that this is demonstrable even in the absence 4 
a revenue study and the Commission is therefore urged ty 
reconsider its Finding No. 2 in so far as it relates to the per. 
centages accorded the fifth and sixth classes.” 

A subnormal fifth and sixth class level will play havo 
with carrier revenues—revenues even now, it is asserted, elevey 
years after the transportation act, well below the statutory 
return. 

Pointing out that the reductions may be extended to other 
traffic, the carriers say “the present is no time to set up the 
basis for sweeping reductions on important ‘key’ traffic, nor 
even to experiment therewith. 

“Even employing such relationships for an experimental 
period,” they say, ‘may lead to serious revenue consequences 
at a time when the carriers in official territory are not only 
being affected by the prevailing business depression, but are 
beset by constantly increasing competition of both long and 
short haul trucking, water transportation, including coastal, 
river and canal vessels, pipe line transportation of refined pe. 
troleum products and natural gas, wire transmission of power 
and steadily increasing passenger transportation by bus and 
airplane.” 

The carriers say it appears certain that reduced revenues 
on fifth and sixth class tonnage will result in losses on approxi- 
mately one-half of the total class rate tonnage and argue that 
other class rate changes will not compensate for such losses, 


Effect of Hoch-Smith Resolution 


It is pointed out that the Hoch-Smith resolution was enacted 
January 30, 1925, a few days prior to the first hearing held in 
this proceeding, and that the presiding commissioner caused 
the resolution to be entered in the record and invited comment 
as to its possible bearing on the pending proceeding. The 
carriers say that had it not been for that resolution they 
confidently believe that no separation would have occurred with 
reference to agricultural products. They contend that now, 
under the resolution or independent of it, there is no legal 
warrant or justification for such separation, reference being 
made to the decision of the Supreme Court in the Hoch-Smith 
deciduous fruit case. Despite the Supreme Court’s finding that 
the Commission erroneously construed the resolution, it is 
asserted “nevertheless the Commission here continues the ap- 
plication of its original position.” 


“The separation of hay, fruits, vegetables, dairy products, 
etc., was not warranted under the original scope of this proceed- 
ing and is no longer to be justified by the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion,” it is asserted. 

The petitioners discuss the decision as it more particularly 
affects the Michigan lines and as it affects rates to and from 
New England; the eastern situation as illustrated by compari- 
ison with the southern adjustment; proposed extension of 
“Group A” limits on Long Island; basis for rates from New 
England to or across New York harbor where short line dis- 
tance is via the New York Central and the Rutland Railroads’ 
Ogdensburg and Chatham divisions. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Corporations engaged in the grain and milling business at 
points in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Texas, headed by the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Company, of El Reno, Okla., have asked 
the Commission to postpone the effective date of its order in 
No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith grain, until July 1, 1931. The 
Commission recently postponed the effective date of the order 
from October 1 to January 1, 1931. 


The petitioners do not believe that postponement to Janu- 
ary 1 is sufficient to meet the situation they have in mind. They 
say that postponenmt to July 1 will reduce to a minimum iosses 
which must be borne by grain accumulated prior to the reduc- 
tions in competition with grain moving after the reductions; 
will retain to the coarse grain producer, on his crop yet to be 
havested, rates generally lower than the prescribed coarse grain 
rates; afford ample time for conferences looking to agreements 
between shippers and carriers on matters not definitely treated 
in the report, and afford to the Commission time for considera- 
tion of petitions asking it to review conclusions and findings 
set out in the report. 


MAHAFFIE TAKES OATH 
Charles D. Mahaffie, appointed by President Hoover as suc- 
cessor to Commissioner Woodlock, resigned, took the oath of 
office as a member of the Commission September 2. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





ANTHRACITE TO NEW JERSEY 


Rates on anthracite coal from mines in Pennsylvania to 
points in New Jersey have been found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial and preferential by the Commission, division 2, in 
No. 20286, Central New Jersey Coal Exchange et al. vs. Central 
of New Jersey et al., embracing also a sub-number, Tegen & 
Weibke Co. et al. vs. Same et al. The Commission has pre- 
scribed reasonable and non-prejudicial rates effective on or 
pefore November 24 and has awarded reparation on shipments 
to Newark, West Newark and Harrison, N. J. Rates are stated 
in amounts a ton of 2,240 pounds. 

The Commission said that while the record was inadequate 
for the prescription of reasonable rates from Pennsylvania and 
Reading mines to destinations north of Trenton, it was con- 
yincing that the assailed rates to the latter point, both local 
and joint-line, on prepared sizes and pea size, were unreason- 
able. The findings, other than that relating to reparation, 
follow: 


We find (a) that the assailed rates to destinations in northern 
New Jersey on the Pennsylvania from mines on the Lehigh and the 
Central are and will be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainants and unduly preferential of receivers of anthracite coal in 
northern New Jersey on the Lehigh and Central, to the extent that 
they exceed or may exceed $2.39 on prepared sizes and $2.27 on 
pea and smaller sizes; (b) that the assailed rates to Newark, West 
Newark, and Harrison, on the Pennsylvania, from mines on the 
Lehigh and the Central and from mines on the Lackawanna in Group 
1 in the Wyoming region were, are, and will be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to complainants and unduly preferential of re- 
ceivers Of anthracite coal in northern New Jersey on the three lines 
named to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed 
$2.39 on prepared sizes and $2.27 on smaller sizes; and (c) that the 
assailed rates to Trenton are and will be unreasonable to the extent 
that those from mines on the Reading in the Schuylkill region, from 
mines on the Pennsylvania in the Lehigh and Schuylkill regions, and 
from mines on the Lehigh and the Central exceed or may exceed 
$2.39 on prepared sizes and $2.27 on pea size, and those from mines 
on the Pennsylvania in the Wyoming region exceed or may exceed 
$2.52 on prepared sizes and $2.39 on pea size. 


PROTECTED METAL ROOFING 


A basis of rates on iron or steel roofing and sheathing, 
asbestos and asphalt coated, in carloads, from Economy, Pa., 
to destinations in Oklahoma and Texas, founded on a holding 
of unreasonableness and undue prejudice, effective not later 
than November 18, has been prescribed by the Commission, 
division 4, in No. 21875, H. H. Robertson Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
The Commission found that the basis of 40 per cent of first 
class rates on the iron or steel roofing and sheathing, asbestos 
and asphalt coated, called protected metal in the finding, was 
and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded or might exceed 35 per cent of first class, minimum 
40,000 pounds. It further found that the rates on protected 
metal were and would be unduly prejudicial to the complainant, 
shipping from Economy, and unduly preferential of manufac- 
turers of hard asbestos roofing at Lockland (Cincinnati), O., 
Waukegan, IIl., St. Louis, Mo., New Orleans, La., and Nashua, 
N. H., to the extent that the difference in rates on protected 
metal exceeded or might exceed the basis of rates on hard 
asbestos roofing by more than 7.5 per cent of the contempo- 
raneous first class rates. 

The findings follow the allegations of the complaint. Man- 
ufacturers of other classes of roofing intervened and, according 
to the report, took an active part in the case. The report di- 
vided the interveners into three groups, namely, manufacturers 
of the commodity alleged to be preferred, called hard asbestos 
roofing; galvanized steel roofing; and such roofing materials 
as roofing felt and roofing paper, termed prepared roofing. Pre- 
Dared roofing and hard asbestos roofing, the report said, moved 
on 25 per cent of first class; galvanized roofing on 32.5 per 
cent of first class and the protected metal roofing shipped by 
the complainant, on 40 per cent of first class. In the consoli- 
dated southwestern cases 25 per cent of first class was pre- 
scribed on prepared roofing, but neither protected metal nor 
hard asbestos roofiing was treated. The carriers, the report 
said, continued to publish rates on hard asbestos roofing on the 
same basis as on prepared roofing. 

According to the complainant, there is keen competition 
between hard asbestos roofing and protected metal roofing. 
The makers of galvanized steel roofing asserted that their prod- 
uct met keen competition from both protected metal and hard 
asbestos roofing in Oklahoma and Texas. The Commission 
Said that hard asbestos was used for some purposes for which 


protected metal could not be used. It said that the record 
was convincing that the two commodities were both used mainly 
for roofing and that they were sufficiently competitive to re- 
quire rates which were properly related. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Contractor’s Machinery, Etc. 


No. 22811, Smith Brothers, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 3. Four carloads, contractor’s machinery and outfits. 
Red Bluff, N. M., to El Paso, Tex., misrouted by the Santa Fe. 
Rate charged, $1.234, applicable over route of movement. Rate 
over route that should have been used, $1.095, unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 69 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Chestnut Tanning Extract 


No. 21881, Pocahontas Tanning Co. vs. C. & O. By division 
4. Rate, liquid chestnut tanning extract, carloads, Lynchburg, 
Buena Vista, Charlottesville and Waynesboro, Va., to Durbin, 
W. Va., not unreasonable in the past but unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial for the future to the extent it may exceed 23 
cents. New rate to be established not later than November 17. 
Commissioner Eastman, concurring in part, said he believed the 
rate was unreasonable in the past as well as for the future. 


S. P. FOURTH SECTION CASE 


Intercoastal steamship companies in exceptions to the pro- 
posed report of Examiner Disque in Fourth Section Applications 
Nos. 13638 and 13639, in the matter of the fourth section ap- 
plications of the Southern Pacific Company, object to the 
granting of the relief as proposed, but say they realize “that 
they have been indirectly overruled in this regard by the Com- 
mission in the Pacific coast fourth section applications decided 
on July 10, 1930.” 

“The intercoastal lines,” continues the exceptions, “were not 
a party to that proceeding, but other steamship lines did par- 
ticipate and urged the Commission not to grant fourth section 
relief because the granting of such relief would be contrary to 
the expressed policy of Congress as set forth in section 500 
of the transportation act. In the various transcontinental cases 
which have been before the Commission since the passage of 
the ‘Panama act of 1912, since the building of the canal, since 
the enactment of section 500, since the investment of billions 
of dollars by the United States in ships, since the mail subsidy 
legislation carried by the United States merchant marine, and 
since the passage of the statute providing for the loaning of 
money by the United States to owners of ships at nominal 
interest rates, the Commission has, with the except of two or 
three unimportant matters, denied fourth section relief and has 
thereby made effective the policy of Congress as expressed in 
section 500 ‘to promote, encourage and develop water trans- 
portation.’ 

“In the 1926 transcontinental case, the Commission based 
its denial of the application largely on the ground of the policy 
of Congress as expressed in section 500. This is all set aside 
by the examiner’s report and the door is now opened for the 
railroads to take the business from the steamships at rates 
which in many instances may be less than 20 per cent of a 
reasonable maximum rate. It is true the present applications 
do not go so far, but the Southern Pacific was careful to lay 
the foundations for applications on that basis.” 

The objectors say the Commission should fix a basis below 
which the applicants should not be allowed to reduce rates. 

Referring again to the Pacific coast fourth section applica- 
tions granted by the Commission (division 3), the intercoastal 
lines assert that the effect of that decision “is to make abortive 
section 500 so far as it might have applied to coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping and the determination of how far the 
domestic merchant marine of the United States shall be pro- 
moted, encouraged and developed is now entirely within the 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. .Whatever 
fault the intercoastal lines have to find with that conclusion 
of the Commission it (they) must bow to it. There is no appeal.” 

“In disposing of these applications for fourth section relief 
the Commission may take any one of at least four courses,” 
say the lines in conclusion. 

“1. It may deny any relief. 

“If the Commission follows this course it has as precedents 
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substantially all of the transcontinental cases of the past fifteen 
years. 

“It will give effect to the intent of the Panama act in deny- 
ing transcontinental railroads the right to operate ships through 
the canal. 

“It will encourage independent shipping through the canal, 
as was the evident intent of Congress. 

“It will not decrease the domestic merchant marine, as 
the granting of relief would decrease it. 

“It would give the greatest effect to the mail subsidies of 
Congress and to the building of ships under the Jones act 
by the terms of which the United States loans money to those 
who will build ships at rates of interest far below the com- 
mercial basis. 

“It will give effect to section 500 of the transportation act 
of 1920 that 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, 
encourage and develop water transportation, service and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster 
and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. 


“2. It may grant relief by applying to the ships the same 
rule as applied to railroads. 

“By so doing it would follow strictly the line of cases where 
an uneconomical route is seeking to meet the rate of an eco- 
nomical route as exemplified in 115 I. C. C. 331. 

“This case has been followed in hundreds of others. It 
limits the departure from the reasonable maximum rate to 
about 20 or 25 per cent. 

“It will follow the recommendation of Assistant Traffic 
Director Pitt and Examiner Boat in fourth section application 
No. 2040 et al., wherein the railroads serving the south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports from Chicago territory in competition with rail- 
roads serving the north Atlantic ports are authorized to charge 
less for the long haul than for the short haul, but in no case 
should the rates be less than 75 per cent of the domestic rates 
to and from the south Atlantic and Gulf ports. Many of these 
domestic rates having been prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in contested cases and are therefore what 
are generally termed reasonable maximum rates. 

“3. It may follow the decision in Pacific coast fourth sec- 
tion applications. 

“By so doing it would permit the railroads to charge slightly 
less than 50 per cent of reasonable maximum rates, but place 
definite restrictions below which the rates may not be de- 
pressed. In that case the limitation was 6 mills per ton-mile 
and 12 cents per car-mile. 

“4. It may adopt the recommendation of Examiner Disque 
in this proceeding and grant relief without limitation. 

“There is no recent precedent for this course. The inter- 
coastal lines pray that if the Commission grants any relief to 
the Sunset-Gulf route that the limitations shall be no more 
favorable than to provide, 

“1. That the rates from New York and Baltimore, on the 
one hand, to California ports, on the other, shall in no case 
be less than 50 per cent of the highest rate to an intermediate 
point. 

“2. That the commodity rail rates shall be no lower than 
to yield, based on the lowest minimum weight of any carload, 
minimum carload revenue of 4.42 mills a ton-mile where the 
carload minimum weight is 40,000 pounds or over, and 8.84 
cents a car-mile where the carload minimum weight is under 
40,000 pounds. 

“3. That the port-to-port carload commodity rates shall not 
be less than differentials to be determined upon by the Com- 
mission on substantially the same basis as those appearing 
at sheets 59 and 60 of the decision in the Pacific coast applica- 
tions, having due regard for the fact that the distance by rail 
in the Sunset-Gulf applications is three times as great as that 
in the Pacific coast applications and the distance by water six 
times as great. In the opinion of the intercoastal lines these 
differentials should not be less than twice as great as those 
provided in the north Pacific applications. The Southwestern 
scale produces rates 100 per cent higher for a haul of 3,000 
miles than for a haul of 1,000 miles, and this would seem to 
be the proper basis for fixing differentials.” 

The exceptions were filed on behalf of the American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Company, the Argonaut Steamship Line, the 
Arrow Line, the Dollar Steamship Line, the Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Company, Inc., the Munson-McCormick Line, Nelson Steam- 
ship Company, Panama Mail Steamship Company, Panama 
Pacific Line, Quaker Line, and the Williams Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc. 

The Intermediate Rate Association, in its exceptions to the 
Disque report, said that the findings proposed to “turn back 
the clock” more than twenty years to the days before the June 
10, 1918, amendment to section 4, when the “provisions of that 
section really meant nothing in so far as prohibiting carriers 
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from making a greater charge for a shorter than for ,f 
longer haul was concerned.” It asserted the proposed finding} 
“propose a practical annulment of the principles laid down pf 
the Commission in transcontinental fourth section cases sing} 
and including its report,” dated June 22, 1911 (City of Spokan} 
vs. N. P., 21 I. C. C. 400), and “to nullify efforts of Congrey > 
since 1910 to strengthen section 4 of the act and makf: 
more difficult the granting of relief from the provisions thereof’) 

“The adoption,” said the association, “of the said finding §) 
would have an adverse and prejudicial effect upon the businegp 
Interests and the growth and development of the intermountaj, 
territory, which growth has been phenomenal since March 1}, 
1918, when the rates from eastern points to the intermountaiy 
territory became no higher than those in effect from the sam} 
points of origin to Pacific ports.” 


Exceptions to the report also were filed by the Salt River 
Valley Traffic Association, and other associations of Arizona > 
the state commissions of New Mexico and Arizona, the Publich) 
Service Commission of Nevada and the Reno Chamber of Com} 
merce. } 
The Shipping Board, in exceptions to Examiner Disques) 
report recommending that the Southern Pacific fourth section> 
applications be granted, says that the examiner’s conclusion is} 
not justified by the evidence or the report and that the recom.— 
mendations are in conflict with the declared purposes of Congress 
as set forth in the merchant marine acts, the Panama Canalf 
act and the transportation act. 


“Approval of the examiner’s recommendation in this case 
would, it is submitted,” says the board, “make it necessary for 
the intercoastal water lines to reduce their rates to retain the 
traffic. While such reductions in rates would seriously affect 
the revenue of the intercoastal lines, it is nevertheless a fact 
that they will not sit by and allow the traffic to be diverted 
to the railroads. It is evident, therefore, that as the Commis. 
sion has no power to control the intercoastal water rates, ap- 
proval by it of substantial reductions in rail rates, necessitating 
relief under the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, 
with a view to attracting any portion of the canal traffic, would 
be basically unsound and, instead of causing the diversion 
of intercoastal water traffic to the Sunset-Gulf route, would 
throw the intercoastal water lines into a disastrous and waste- 
ful rate war with attendant serious losses.” 


The board says that it is its position that the development 
of commerce moving by intercoastal water lines through the 
Panama Canal is of great benefit to the producing, consuming, 
and manufacturing portion of our population; that the application 
in the present case is made with the end in view of driving the 
ocean carriers out of this competitive trade through diversion 
of the commerce now being carried by them, and that the 
destruction of this “economical competitive transportation of 
commerce by the intercoastal carriers, or the diversion of even 
a portion of the traffic as contemplated by the examiner’s report, 
would be injurious to the public interest.” 


The board says that it has made a number of loans under 
the merchant marine act to aid in the construction of vessels 
engaged in the intercoastal trade and it “protests against any 
action which would tend to divert the traffic on which the 
owners of these vessels must depend for their successful opera- 
tion.” It asserts that approval of the examiner’s report would 
have a serious effect on the further development of the inter- 
coastal water lines and thus serve in that degree to defeat “the 
declared purpose of Congress to do whatever may be 
necessary to develop and encourage the maintenance of a mer- 
chant marine.” 


Exception is taken by the board to the examiner’s state- 
ment that the Morgan steamship line, constituting about half 
of the Southern Pacific’s Sunset-Gulf route, is a part of “our 
merchant marine” and is entitled to consideration under section 
500 of the transportation act. The board says so far as the 
“merchant marine contemplated by the various declarations by 
Congress is concerned, the Morgan line is not a part thereof” 
because it is railroad owned and a part of a great rail trans- 
portation system, and that Congress did not intend that rail- 
road-controlled water lines should receive the aids provided by 
it in its merchant marine legislation. 
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GEORGIA & FLORIDA ABANDONMENT 

In a proposed report in Finance No. 8125, Georgia & Florida 
Railroad abandonment, Examiner Ralph R. Molster has recom- 
mended that the Commission permit abandonment by the re- 
ceivers of the Georgia & Florida of the parts of that carrier's 
Millen branch from Millen to Garfield, 14.1 miles, and from Gray- 
mont to Pendleton, 22.5 miles, in Jenkins, Emanuel and Toombs 
counties, Ga. Representatives of the city of Millen, Ga., and of 
authorities of Jenkins country opposed the application. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





TRAFFIC FROM AND TO FLORIDA 


In a proposed report in No. 23126, rates on and classification 
of certain commodities from and to points in southern peninsula 
of Florida, W. P. Bartel, director of the Commission’s bureau of 
service, has recommended that rates and ratings on sulphate of 
alumina, ground iron ore, mortar color, ochre, lead and zinc 
compounds, and hot water or steam radiators from official and 
southern territories to destinations in the peninsula of Florida 
be found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceed the contemporaneous class basis maintained from, 
to, and between points in southern territory by more than the 
scale L-2 arbitraries provided in the Southern class rate investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Bartel said that by exceptions to the southern classifica- 
tion, respondents published ratings on the commodities involved 
to become effective January 8, 1930, lower than the ratings pro- 
vided in the classification, applicable in connection with rates 
governed by the southern classification, but restricted such 
exceptions so as not to apply in connection with traffic to and 
from points in the peninsula of Florida, defined as that part of 
the state south of the line of the Seaboard Air Line extending 
from Jacksonville to River Junction, Fla., and east of Apalachi- 
cola River. He said this had the effect of providing substantially 
lower ratings and rates on these commodities from and to all 
points in southern territory than from and to the peninsula of 
Florida. The proposed adjustment was suspended in I. and S. 
No. 3408, but the Commission vacated its order therein February 
11, 1930, and the exceptions on the Florida traffic became effective 
February 25. CContemporaneously with the vacation of the sus- 
pension order the Commission instituted the instant investiga- 
tion. Mr. Bartel said that respondents’ attempt to maintain 
higher rates on the commodities involved to and from Florida 
than in the southeast generally was a mere device adopted by 
them for the purpose of defeating the Commission’s order of 
October 27, 1927, in the class rate case. 

In addition to the finding recommended, Mr. Bartel said 
respondents should also be directed to make the necessary 
changes in the ratings of these-and other commodities by amend- 
ment of the southern clasification. 


WOODEN HANDLES IN SOUTHWEST 


Examiners R. M. Brown and S. V. Markley in a proposed 
report in I. and S. No. 3130, southwestern rates, embracing part 
6, wooden handles, have recommended that the Commission 
find not justified proposed cancellation of carload commodity 
rates on wooden handles and the application in lieu thereof of 
the classification bases, on interstate traffic to and between 
points in the southwest and Kansas-Missouri territory, except 
in so far as such rates apply between points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line, not including the Chicago, IIl., district, on 
the one hand, and points in Kansas and Missouri on the other, 
and on import, export, and coastwise traffic. 

The examiners said that for traffic of the character involved 
the column 32% basis of the southwestern revision, minimum 
36,000 pounds, would be reasonable. They recommended that 
the suspended schedules be canceled and the proceeding dis- 
continued without prejudice to the establishment of rates in 
conformity with the views expressed in the report. They said 
that due to the lack of evidence with respect to broom and 
mop handles, wooden handles, in the rough, and wooden han- 
dles in the white, no specific bases of rates would be suggested 
for application thereto and that the findings would cover only 
finished wooden handles, other than broom and mop handles. 
They said, however, that in the revision of rates pursuant to 
the findings recommended respondents would be expected to 
establish rates on the handles excepted from the findings prop- 
erly related to the rates on finished wooden handles. 


LIGNIN LIQUOR AND PITCH 


In a proposed report in No. 22488, International Paper Co. 
vs. A. G. S. et al., embracing also No. 22489, Continental Paper 
& Bag Corporation vs. A. G. S. et al., and No. 23146, Robeson 
Process Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., Examiner J. J. Williams 
has submitted recommendations with respect to rates on lignin 
liquor and lignin pitch. The complaints brought in issue rates 
on lignin liquor and lignin pitch from Corinth, N. Y., and York 
Haven, Pa., and lignin liquor binders from Erie, Pa., Ausable 
Forks, N. Y., and Covington, Va. The examiner said lignin 










liquor was produced from the waste liquor resulting from the 
manufacture of sulphite woodpulp, and was used as a road binder, 
by foundries as a core binder, for briquetting, and for other 
purposes. 

The examiner said the record was clear that the rates 
assailed were too high when compared with rates on other low- 
grade commodities and that consideration should be given to 
what the traffic would bear. He said the record supported the 
conclusion that one description of the commodity under con- 
sideration should suffice and that the term “lignin liquor” was 
all embracing and in the interests of uniformity sufficient to 
describe all lignin liquors, irrespective of the use to which they 
were put, and that the term “lignin pitch” embraced the de- 
hydrated or powdered lignin liquor. He said the record also 
supported the conclusion that these commodities when shipped 
in box cars loaded in excess of 40,000 pounds and that a mini- 
mum weight of that amount was justified. His conclusions 
continue as follows: 


The Commission should therefore find that the following descrip- 
tion will be proper for the traffic under consideration: 

“Lignin liquor, minimum weight except in tank cars 40,000 pounds, 
and in tank cars subject to rule 35 of the official classification; lignin 
pitch, carloads, minimum weight 40,000 pounds.”’ 

The Commission should further find that the rates assailed from 
Corinth and York Haven to destinations in official classification terri- 
tory, as more specifically defined in the complaint are and for the 
future will be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, except that the 
rates assailed from York Haven to trunk line destinations are not 
unduly prejudicial, that the rates from Erie to destinations in trunk- 
line and New England territories, as more specifically defined in the 
complaint, and from Ausable Forks and Covington to destinations 
in official classification territory, as more specifically defined in the 
complaint, are and for the future will be unreasonable, and that 
maximum reasonable rates on the commodities assailed will be rates 
not in excess of 22.5 per cent of the first-class rates prescribed in 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation, and applied in the manner therein 
set forth. The Commission should also find that the rate of 19 cents 
from York Haven to Palmerton, Pa., was not unreasonable in the 
past and reparation should be denied. The establishment of rates 
—— herewith will remove the undue prejudice found to 
exist. 


TEXAS DIFFERENTIAL CASE 


A recommendation that the Commission find rates between 
Texas differential territory and small adjoining portions of Okla- 
homa and New Mexico, on the one hand, and practically all 
points in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, on the 
other, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent of 
one-half the amounts of the differentials added to the basic 
rates, except on traffic to and from all points below Odem and 
Mathis, Tex., where they should be found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent of the full amounts of the dif- 
ferentials, has been made by Examiner William A. Disque in 
a proposed report in No. 22159, Texas Industrial Traffic League 
vs. A. & S. et al., embracing also in part upon further hearing 
No. 13535 and related proceedings considered therewith in 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 208, and subse- 
quent reports. Joint hearing was held with the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas. The proceeding is called the “Texas Differ- 
ential Case.” 

In No. 22159, Texas business interests, through their regular 
traffic organization, alleged that the class rates and commodity 
rates, other than those on certain specifically excepted commodi- 
ties, between points in western Texas and small adjoining 
portions of Oklahoma and New Mexico, on the one hand, and 
points in practically all the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
on the other, made by adding differentials to rates in mileage 
scales; were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial compared with 


‘the rates without differentials applicable to and from points 


in Texas common-point territory and elsewhere in the southwest. 
The examiner said the cases, like the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, dealt mainly with the rates on so-called merchandise, or 
manufactured products moving into differential territory, and 
fruits and vegetables shipped from extreme southwestern 
part of that territory. He said the carload rates on some of the 
most important commodities were not brought in issue. He 
said the rates under consideration were generally those pre- 
scribed in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases. For the pur- 
poses of these rates, he continued, Texas points were divided 
into a number of groups and each group given rates based on 
the through distances, with differentials, graded according to 
the distances hauled in differential territory, added to the rates 
so made to represent the generally less favorable transportation 
and traffic conditions in differential territory than obtained else- 
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where in the southwest. He said the differentials were about 
20 per cent of-the amounts of the rates in the prescribed 
southwestern scale and that the rates within differential ter- 
ritory, based on that scale plus the differentials, were accord- 
ingly about 20 per cent higher than those for similar distances 
elsewhere in the southwest. After going into the situation 
involved in detail, Mr. Disque set forth the following in conclu- 
sion: 


We have seen that the transcontinental main lines passing 
through differential territory have a very heavy traffic density but 
that the branch lines there have a-very light traffic density. Taking 
the main lines and branch lines together we have seen that traffic 
density is over 20 per cent less in differential territory than elsewhere 
in Texas or the southwest. This fact alone may justify higher rates 
in differential territory than in the balance of the southwest, but 
not by any means to the extent of 20 per cent. While operating 
expenses per ton mile on the transcontinental lines in Texas may 
be less than those on all lines elsewhere in the southwest, there is 
no such showing as to differential territory as a whole, but even 
if there were, it would not necessarily justify the removal of the 
differentials, for in addition to the lighter density is the fact that 
most of the traffic in differential territory is overhead and moves 
on highly attentuated rates that no doubt yield much less net income 
per ton-mile than do those under consideration. 

The record establishes that the rates assailed that were pre- 
scribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases and are now in effect 
were in the absence of a complete record as to conditions made too 
high and that they are and for the future will be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent of one-half of the amounts of the 
prescribed differentials now applied, except to and from all points 
below Odem and Mathis, where they are and for the future will be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent of the full amounts 
of. those differentials; that the Spur branch of the Wichita Valley 
north of Sagerton should be in differential territory; that common- 
point territory on the Texas & Pacific should include Midland and 
points east thereof as at present; that the first-class rates between 
El Paso and Kansas City and St. Louis are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed $2.64 
and $2.92 respectively, made on the basis of the short-line group 
distances plus differentials. 


PLASTER BOARD AND PLASTER 


Recommendation that combination rates on plaster board, in 
straight carloads or in mixed carloads with plaster, be found 
applicable and not subject to Agent Jones’ tariff I. C. C. U. S. 
No. 1 and that proposed schedules suspended in I. and S. Nos. 
3446 and 3419, be found justified has been made by Examiner 
John J. Crowley in a proposed report in I. and S. No. 3446, 
plaster board between points in southern territory, embracing 
also No. 23155, Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. A. and R. 
et al., and I. and S. No. 3419, plaster board between points in 
official classification territory and from that territory to points 
in Canada. The examiner recommends dismissal of the com- 
plaint which assailed rates from complainant’s mills in Iowa, 
Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas and Virginia as inapplicable. 
The National Gypsum Company of Buffalo, N. Y., and the United 
States Gypsum Company of Chicago, I[Il., intervened in the 
complaint case. The examiner said all the proceedings related 
solely to interpretation of tariffs affecting application of com- 
bination rates on plaster board in straight carloads or in mixed 
carloads witth plaster. In the suspension cases respondents 

, proposed tariff changes affecting rates between points in south- 
ern territory on plaster board, in straight carloads or in mixed 
carloads with plaster, and changes in exceptions to official clas- 
sification ratings affecting like rates applying in official territory. 

The examiner said that controversy had existed for the 
last several years between carriers and shippers over the appli- 
cation of tariffs which provided under exceptions to the gov- 
erning classifications that rates on plaster board should be 
dependent upon the rates on plaster. He said plaster was spe- 
cifically named in Jones’ I. C. C. U. S. No. 1 as a commodity 
subject to the combination rule, whereas plaster board was not 
named, and that it was complainant’s general contention that 
in the absence of a joint rate on plaster board from origin to 
destination the combination through rate must be ascertained 
by first obtaining a through combination rate on plaster. The 
component factor on plaster, they maintained, according to 
the report, should be treated or not treated as provided by the 
combination rule, and where the tariff provided, as was general 
in southern territory, that the rate on plaster board should be 
3.5 cents higher than on plaster, a single amount of 3.5 cents 
should be added, the resulting rate being applicable to plaster 
board. The examiner said complainant sought reparation to the 
basis of rates which would apply under this interpretation of 
the tariffs and on that hypothesis the protestants further main- 
tained that the suspended schedules involve increases in the 
rates and charges on plaster board. 


On the other hand, continued the report, the defendant 
carriers, respondents, pointed out that plaster board was not 
named in Jones’ I. C. C. U. S. 1, and urged, therefore, that rates 
on plaster board were not subject to treatment under the 
combination rule. Where the exception to the governing classi- 
fication provided for a rate 3.5 cents higher than the rate on 
plaster, that amount, contended the carriers, should be added 
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of such factors. They denied that rates would be increageg 
if the suspended schedules should become effective and hence 
said the examiner, offered no justification of alleged increase 
rates. 

The examiner said that the finding that the specific rates 


on plaster board as used in combination were not subject to > 


the rule in Agent Jones’ tariff, disposed generally of the basis 
upon which most of the controversy over the applicable rates 
was grounded. He said that the suspended schedules would, 


if permitted to become effective, clarify a confusing situation — 


without involving any increase in the published charges ap. 
plicable to plaster board. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Lumber 


No. 19819, Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, Detroit & 
Canada Grand Trunk Junction et al., embracing also No. 23105, 
S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By Examiner Paul 
R. Naefe. Rate, lumber, between April 3 and July 22, 1924, 
Columbia City, Ind., to Grand Rapids, Mich., applicable. Title 
complaint dismissed. Rate on like traffic from and to same 
points between February 1 and September 28, 1928, not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 


Cottonseed Meal 


No. 22494, S. P. Davis vs. Mo. Pac. et al. By Examiner 
Charles A. Rice. Recommends reparation on finding inapplicable 
rates, cottonseed meal, Helena, Ark., and Memphis and Tipton- 
ville, Tenn., to points in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Rhode Island. Applicable rates from Helena, Memphis, Tipton- 
ville and Covington, Tenn., to points in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and other eastern states, not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 


Ground Barytes 


No. 23077, Thompson, Weinman & Co., Inc., vs. N. C. & St. 
L. et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Recommends reparation of 
$254.26 on finding rate, ground barytes, Cartersville, Ga., to 
Marysville, Mich., unreasonable to extent it exceeded $6.61 a ton 
of 2,240 pounds. 

Vegetables 

No. 22083, W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. By 
Examiner F. D. Binkley. Recommends reparation on finding rates, 
vegetables, straight and mixed carloads, producing points in 
south Texas to certain points in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, applicable but unreasonable to extent they exceeded 
118 per cent of the present rates on the same commodities be- 
tween the respective points of origin and destination. 


Furniture 


No. 23087, Buckstaff Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner C. J. 
Peterson. Recommends dismissal on finding rates, furniture, 
Oshkosh, Wis., to Lima, O., not unreasonable. Finding without 
prejudice to any different conclusion that may be reached in 
No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 5, furniture. 


Bagging, Etc. 

No. 23114, Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. 
I. C. et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Recommends that 
Commission find rates, bagging and cotton bale covering, Hen- 
derson, N. C., to points in Tennessee and Mississippi inapplic- 
able; that applicable rates were unreasonable, that one shipment 
was undercharged. Proposed reparation and that defendants be 
authorized to waive undercharge. 


Slag 

No. 23122, Macdougald Construction Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Recommends reparation on find- 
ing rate, slag, Woodward, Ala., to Waycross, Ga., unreasonable 
to extent it exceeded $1.85 a net ton. 

Road-Making Machinery 

No. 23330, The Galion Iron Works & Manufacturing Co. vs. 
A. C. L. et al. By Examiner John Davey. Recommends repara- 
tion on finding inapplicable rates, roadmaking machinery, be- 
tween Galion, O., and Orlando, Fla., and from Galion to West 
Palm Beach, Fla. Class N rate applicable between Jacksonville 
and Orlando and West Palm Beach. 

Glass Sand 

No. 23382, Highland-Western Glass Co. vs. B. & O. By 
Examiner Frank C. Weems. Recommends dismissal on finding 
rate of $2.10 a ton of 2,000 pounds, glass sand, Berkeley Springs, 
Great Cacapon and Hancock, W. Va., to Washington, Pa., not 
unreasonable. 

Wood Flour 

No. 23383, Peerless Explosives Co., Inc., vs. C. of N. J. et al. 

By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Recommends reparation on find- 
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ing rate and rating, wood flour, in bags or bales, carloads, Nap- 
anoch, N. Y., to White Haven, Pa., unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded the contemporaneous sixth class rate and rating. 


Cattle 
No. 23511, Ray C. Judd vs. C. & N. W. By Examiner C. 
Garofalo. Recommends dismissal on finding applicable charges, 
cattle, Fond du Lac, Wis., to West Chicago, Ill. 


Cement 
No. 23332, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
By Examiner Frank C. Weems. Recommends dismissal on find- 
ing rates, portland cement, Bay Ridge, O., to York, Pa., not 
unreasonable. 
Apples 
No. 23255, Northwest Potato Exchange vs. G. N. et al. By 
Examiner W. T. Croft. Recommends dismissal on finding 
applicable and not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rate, 
apples, Kalispell, Mont., to New York, N. Y. 


Potatoes 


No. 23233, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By Examiner 
Carl A. Schlager. Recommends reparation on finding rate, 
potatoes, Gary, Minn., to Columbus, 0O., inapplicable; that 
applicable rate was 79 cents composed of factors of 57.5 cents 
to Akron and 21.5 cents beyond; that applicable reconsignment 
charge at Akron was $6.30; that applicable rate was not unrea- 
sonable; that collection of applicable reconsignment charge of 
$6.30 at Akron in addition to full rates to and from that point 
was unreasonable. 

Plate Glass 

No. 23158, Cooledge & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. P. et 
al. By Examiner T. Naftalin. Recommends Commission find 
rates, plate glass, carloads, Crystal City, Mo., to Atlanta, Ga., 
unreasonable, past, present and future, to extent they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed 85 cents and award reparation. 


Lithophone 


No. 23131, Glidden Co. vs. S. P. et al. By Examiner Roy E. 
McKee. Recommends finding that rates, lithophone, in paper 
bags, Melrose Station, Oakland, Calif., to Portland and East 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., were, are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed 28.5 cents to Portland and East Portland and 51 cents 
to Seattle, minimum 30,000 pounds. In view of findings under- 
charges on shipments to Seattle may be waived. 


Hosiery Scraps 

No. 23104, New England Waste Co. vs. A. & Y. et al. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Recommends finding that less than car- 
load shipments of hosiery scraps consisting of a mixture of 
cotton and rayon, in bales, points in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Georgia to points in Massachusetts, were undercharged. 
Applicable charges not unreasonable. Charges were paid at 
commodity rates applicable on knit-good scraps. Commission 
should find class rates on rags were applicable. Dismissal 
proposed. 

Potatoes 

No. 23016, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner J. M. Fiedler. Recommends that Commis- 
sion find rates, potatoes, producing points in Colorado to desti- 
nations in New Mexico, unreasonable, past, present and. future, 
to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed a rate of 73 
cents a 100 pounds from the Greeley and San Luis districts, in- 
cluding Fort Morgan and Brush, Colo., except from Center, and 
from Center 3 cents higher, and from Olathe and other points 
in the western slope district 6 cents higher, than the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect from trunk line points in the Greeley 
and San Luis Valley districts, and award reparation. 


Cotton 


No. 22978, Middleton Compress and Warehouse Co. vs. Port 
Utilities Commission of Charleston, S. C. By Examiner Geo. M. 
Curtis. Recommends dismissal on finding not unreasonable 
demurrage charges on carload shipments of cotton at Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Ground Mica 


No. 22779, Richmond Mica Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner Wm. A. Disque. Recommends dismissal on finding 
not unreasonable rates, ground mica, Richmond, Va., to Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., for export. Prescribed class rates 
should apply in lieu of commodity rates when the general east- 
ern revision becomes effective. 


Sugar 
No. 22709, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State 
of Montana et al. vs. Bay Transport Co. et al. By Examiner 


J. O. Cassidy. Recommends that Commission find that the 
rates on sugar, carloads, water-and-rail and all-rail, from San 
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Francisco, Crockett and Potrero, Calif., to designated destina- 
tions in Montana have not been shown to have been unreason- 
able in the past but for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed the transcontinental basis of rates con- 
currently maintained by defendants from those origin points to 
Chicago and the Missouri River crossings. Reparation should 
be denied. 


Gypsum 


No. 23168, Blue Diamond Co. of Nevada vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner W. T. Croft. Recommends that Commission 
find rate, gypsum, Arden, Nev., to Monolith, Calif., is and for the 
future will be unreasonable to extent it exceeds or may exceed 
12 cents a 100 pounds, minimum 80,000 pounds, and unduly 
preferential of producers of gypsum at Midland and Plaster City, 
Calif., and of intrastate commerce, and unduly prejudicial to 
complainant and to interstate commerce to the extent that it 
exceeds or may exceed the rates in effect from Midland and 
Plaster City. 

Potatoes 


No. 23194, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By Exam- 
iner C. J. Peterson. Recommends that Commission find rates, 
potatoes, points in Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas to 
Frankfort, Carlisle, Lawrenceburg, Richmond, Mt. Sterling, and 
Berea, Ky., unreasonable, past, present and future, to extent 
they exceeded, exceed or may exceed, 55.5, 61, 74.5 and 76 cents 
from the Waupaca, Princeton-Cambridge, Grand Forks, and Ab- 
erdeen groups, respectively, to Frankfort, Carlisle, and Law- 
renceburg, 56.5, 62, 75.5, and 77 cents from the said groups, 
respectively, to Richmond and Mt. Sterling; and 57.5, 63, 7€.5 
and 78 cents from the said groups, respectively, to Berea, anu 
award reparation. Rates to Lexington, Paris, Winchester and 
Georgetown, Ky., not unreasonable. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 23157, Smoot Sand & Gravel Corporation vs. B. & O. et 
al. By Examiner William A. Maidens. Recommends that Com- 
mission find unreasonable rates, sand and gravel, Georgetown, 
D. C., to points in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia, to extent they exceed.or may exceed rates set forth 
in table for single-line hauls, subject to the addition of 20 cents 
to be added for joint-line hauls. Scale begins with 65 cents 
for 20 miles and under and runs out with 200 cents for 350 miles 
and over 320 miles. 


Wheat and Corn 


No. 23178, Good Bros. Seed & Grain Co., a partnership, R. C. 
Good and C. W. Good, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By Examiner Wm. A. 
Disque. Recommends dismissal on finding that rates, wheat 
and corn, points in southwestern Iowa to St. Louis, Mo., were 
not unreasonable, and that damages under allegation of undue 
prejudice were not proven. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23510, American Warehousemen’s Association vs. Inland 
Waterways Corporation, operating Mississippi-Warrior Service, 
Federal Barge Line. California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation, Ltd., and Western Sugar Refinery permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23462, Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. G. N. et al. 
Traffic Bureau of Davenport (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 23478, Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al. vs. St. L. 
S. W. et al. The Memphis Freight Bureau, on behalf of the 
Standard Rice Company, permitted to intervene. 

No. 21927, Boyle Manufacturing Co. vs. Southern Pacific 
et al. The Commission’s order of April 4, as subsequently mod- 
ified to become effective on September 29 upon fifteen days’ 
notice, has been further modified to become effective on Novem- 
ber 28 upon fifteen days’ notice. 

No. 23430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
Railroad Co. (John D. Dickson, receiver) and the Coal Ex- 
porters’ Association of the United States permitted to intervene. 

No. 23430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. B. & O. et al., No. 21077, New England Paper & 
Pulp Traffic Association et al. vs. B. & M. et al., No. 23024, 
State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 23489, 
Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg, Pa., vs. B. & O. et al. 
The Brown Co. has been authorized to intervene in all these 
proceedings. ; 

No. 23538, Locher & Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. The West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23622, Grant Co-operative Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
The Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23653 (and sub. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5), Staunton Brick Co. 
vs. C. & O. The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8337, joint application of Morris & Essex 
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and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western for authority to abandon 
a portion of a line of railroad extending from Rockaway to 
East Dover Junction, in Morris county, New Jersey, and to aban- 
don steam operation of passenger service between Rockaway 
and Denville, Morris county, New Jersey. Borough of Rockaway 
and Francis 8S. Stickle permitted to intervene. 

No. 20912 (and Sub. 1), Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. 
A. & E. et al. Order entered in these proceedings on June 6, 
1930, modified so that it will become effective on October 20, 
upon not less than 15 days’ notice. 

No. 23666, Schiavone-Bonomo Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. 
Luria Bros. and Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 23604, St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., John Morrell & Co., 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons and Rath Packing Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 21222, Carpenter Paper Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
and No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. Report and order filed and entered herein on July 12, 
1930, amended by substituting the figures 56.5 for the figures 
36.5 appearing opposite Superior, Neb., in the second column, 
page 1, of the appendix to said report and opposite Superior, 
Neb., in the second column on page 4 of said order. 

Finance No. 8393, application of Southern Pacific to acquire 
by purchase of stock control of the St. Louis Southwestern. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas per- 
mitted to intervene. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


I. and S. No. 3253, naval stores from southern points to 
eastern destinations. Agent J. E. Tilford, on behalf of respond- 
ent carriers, has asked the Commission to postpone the effective 
date of its order in I. and S. No. 3253 and Fourth Section Order 
No. 10436. 

No. 16321, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. 
A. & R. et al. The Richmond Chamber of Commerce, inter- 
vener, asks the Commission to reopen the proceeding and issue 
an order requiring the carriers to remove the discrimination 
found to exist by the maintenance of lower intrastate rates on 
printing paper in less than carloads within the state of North 
Carolina than from Richmond, Va., to points in North Carolina 
for like distances. 

No. 20872 (and Sub. No. 1), Monarch Cement Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. The complainants and interveners ask for further 
rehearing, reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. The Central Freight Association and southwestern car- 
riers, defendants, have asked the Commission for reopening, 
reargument and reconsideration, and for postponement of the 
effective date of the Commission’s order herein. 


No. 19926 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2), Advance Rumely Thresher 
Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & V. et al. and No. 21547 and (Sub. 1), 
Texas Hardware & Implement Association et al. vs. A. & V. 
et al. Complainants ask for reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 21063, Ry-Krisp Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Complain- 
ants ask the Commission to strike reply of defendants to 
complainants’ petition for reopening, etc., as same is not re- 
ceivable under rules of evidence or under the rules of Com- 
mission. 

No. 22557, Fuller Construction Co. vs. M. P. et al. Defend- 
.ant asks for reconsideration and that such reconsideration be 
by entire Commission. 


Ex Parte 88, reparation on intrastate traffic (Oklahoma). 
Corporation Commission of Oklahoma and Dewey Portland 
Cement Co. asks for reargument and/or reconsideration. 


No. 16506 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 15, incl.), Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, a complainant, in petitions numbered 1 to 6, 
inclusive, and 12 and 138; Domestic Milling Co., A. W. Witt, 
owner, in petition numbered 7; Frisco Elevators Co., T. j'.. Brod- 
nax, assignee, in petition numbered 8; Waggoner-Gates Milling 
Co., in petition numbered 9; Geo. A. Adams & Co., in petition 
numbered 10; J. C. Lysle Milling Co., in petition numbered 11; 
and Blaker Milling Co., in petition numbered 14, all complain- 
ants herein, ask for the issuance forthwith of an order or orders, 
for the refund of overcharges found to be due in decision in this 
case (148 I. C. C. 5). 

No. 17000, part 2, rate structure investigation, western trunk 
line class+rates. No. 19035, Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 19037, Same vs. B. & O. et al. 
Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. asks for reconsideration 
of Commision’s report in 17000, part, 2, in so far as it relates 
to issues of reparation in Nos. 19035 and 19037. These cases 
were decided May 6, 1930, and served July 8, 1930. 

No. 18112, Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
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et al., No. 15516, Same vs. B. & Ar. et al., No. 18744, Glens Falls 
Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & A. et al., and No. 20279, Hercules 
Cement Corporation vs. L. V. et al. Bangor & Aroostook asks 
for modification of order as entered and of rates therein pre. 
scribed to points in territory served by it. 

No. 16526, Pacific Coast Vegetable Growers’ & Shippers’ 
Transportation Committee et al. vs. S. P. et al. Complainants 
ask the Commission to strike “Defendants’ reply to complain- 
ants’ petition for further hearing or consolidation,” from files, 
because same does not comply with standard of “ethical con. 
duct” required of practitioners before this Commission (Rule II), 

No. 20145, interstate rates on petroleum products to points 
in Colorado and Utah, etc., and cases consolidated therewith. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western and Rio Grande Southern ask 
for modification of finding and order. 

I. and S. 3406, carbide of lime (calcium), carloads, from, to 
and between points in southern territory. Respondents ask for 
reconsideration and modification of effective date of order. 

No. 20873, Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants 
ask for reconsideration by Commission or postponment of effec- 
tive date of order. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3507, the Commission has suspended from 
September 1 until April 1 schedules in the following tariffs: 
Supplement No. 80 to Chicago, Milwuakee, St. Paul & Pacific 
R. R. Co.’s I. C. C. No. B-5403, supplement No. 41 to Great 
Northern Ry. Co.’s I. C. C. No. A-6559, and Minneapolis & 
St. Louis R. R. Co.’s tariff I. C. C. No. B-718. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase the carload minimum weight from 
30,000 to 50,000 pounds on junk moving from South Dakota 
and certain points in North Dakota and Minnesota to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer (known as the Twin Cities) 
and Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., and Omaha, Neb. 

In I. and S. No. 3508, the Commission has suspended from 
September 1 until April 1 schedules on seventh revised page 
133, third revised page 167 and fourth revised page 231 to 
Pennsylvania I. C. C. No. 100. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to restrict transit arrangements applicable at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on feed, grain and related articles which would result in 
increases in rates and charges on shipments of such articles 
from certain origin territory. 

In I. and S. No. 3509, the Commission has suspended from 
September 1 until April 1 schedules in supplement No. 4 to 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific I. C. C. No. B-5963, and 
in certain other tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel commodity rates on molasses feed and sugar feed from 
points in Minnesota and Wisconsin to destinations in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and other states with resultant increases in rates 
of which the following is illustrative, molasses feed, carloads, 
rates in cents per 100 pounds: 


From Minneapolis, Minn., to Chicago, Ill., present 14.5, proposed 
26; St. Louis, Mo., present 18.5, proposed 27.5. 


In I. and S. No. 3506, the Commission has suspended from 
August 29 until March 29 schedules in supplement No. 20 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 206 and Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2118. The 
suspended schedules propose to eliminate stopover arrangements 
on plasterboard, carloads, when originating at points in Okla- 
homa and destined to interstate points. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Second supplemental order in F. D. No.. 7926, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company bonds, reducing the sell- 
ing price from 96% as authorized in the Commission’s order of Aug. 
21, 1930, to 96, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8385, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company of the properties 
of W. T. Conway and A. J. Nelson, doing business as the Haileyville 
Telephone Company, apprived. 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8381, 8381-Sub. No. 1, 8381-Sub. 


’ No. 2, 8381-Sub. No. 3, 8381-Sub. No. 4, 8381-Sub. No. 5, 8381-Sub. No. 


6, and 8381-Sub. No. 7, authorizing (1) The Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Company to procure the authentication and delivery of not’ exceeding 
$12,000,000 of first-mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series A, and 
to issue not exceeding $15,000,000 of notes; said bonds to be held in its 
treasury subject to the Commission’s order and said notes to be sold 
at not less than their face amount, the proceeds of the notes to be 
used in connection with constructing a passenger station and other 
facilities; (2) the Baltimore & Ohio ailroad Company, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway Company, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company, the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, the Norfolk & Western Railway Company, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. to assume, jointly and severally, obliga- 
tion and liability, as guarantors, in respect of not exceeding $12,000,- 
000 of first-mortgage 414 per cent gold bonds, series A, of the Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal Company; and (3) the New York Central 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability, as lessee of the 
properties of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Company, in respect of said bonds, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. °8407, authorizing the acquisition 
by the New England Telephone & Telegraph Company of control of the 
Orange Y eatiad Telephone Company, by purchase of capital stock, 
approved. 
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September 6, 1930 


PRIVATE CAR LITIGATION 


Railroads have lost a second time in their efforts to have 
set aside parts of the orders of the Commission in No. 17757, 
the private car investigation. A three-judge court composed of 
Circuit Judge Stone and District Judges Reeves and Otis, in 
the federal court for the western district of Missouri, western 
division, has dismissed the petitioner’s bill in In Equity No. 
1450, Kansas City Southern Railway Co. et al. vs. United States 
of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, seeking to 
having enjoined that part of the orders applying to office cars. 
The orders of the Commission also were attacked in the west- 
ern district of Kentucky and the court held in favor of the 
government. That case has been appealed and the case just 
decided also probably will be appealed. In the Missouri case 
the government was reperesented by Elmer B. Collins, special 
assistant to the Attorney-General, and the Commission by Nel- 
son Thomas. Samuel W. Moore, general counsel of the Kansas 
City Southern, appeared for the carriers. 

The Commission required the railroads to stop transporting 
private passenger train cars, including so-called office cars, of 
another carrier free or at other than published tariff rates. 
The railroads in this case sought an injunction on the grounds, 
said the court: 


1. That a railway company, in the transportation or movement 
of an office car of another ‘carrier, acts in the capacity of a private 
carrier or bailee, and retains full freedom of contract in reference 
thereto, and for that reason is not subject to the Commission’s 
orders. 2. That there was no evidence to support a finding by the 
Commission that the free movement over a foreign line of the office 
car of another company occupied by the latter’s officers and employes 
traveling on the business of that company, was unjustly discrim- 
inatory or unduly preferential and prejudicial. 3. That the act creating 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and acts amendatory thereof 
have been construed by the Commission and Congress as permitting 
movements of office cars over foreign lines under free passes. 


“The contention most earnestly pressed upon us by the peti- 
tioners,” said the court, “is that a railroad company may as a 
private carrier enter into contracts on such terms as it chooses 
for the transportation of whatever it does not publicly offer to 
carry as a common carrier. If it has no published. tariff 
rates for the movement of office cars then, it is urged, it may 
contract to move them either free of charge or at some agreed 
rate and the act creating the Interstate Commerce Commission 
gives it no jurisdiction with respect to such private carrier con- 
tracts. First of all then we proceed to examine the validity of 
this contention. 

“Undoubtedly it is true that a common carrier also may 
be in some situations a private carrier. Terminal Taxicab Com- 
pany vs. Katz, 241 U. S. 252 (36 S. Ct. Rep. 583); Santa Fe 
Railway vs. Grant Bros., 228 U. S. 177 (33 S. Ct. Rep. 474); 
Chenery vs. Employers’ Liability Assur. Corp. (9 C. C. A), 4 
Fed. (2) 826; Railroad Company vs. Lockwood, 17 Wall. 357. 
It is true that, notwithstanding the interstate commerce act, 
such a common carrier as a railroad company may in some 
situations contract to carry both persons and property as a 
private carrier. Santa Fe Railway vs. Grant Bros., supra; 
Chenery vs. Employers’ Liability Assur. Corp., supra. Thus a 
railroad company as a private carrier may contract to carry 
employes of a contractor engaged in doing work on its lines 
and the servants of an express company carrying express on 
its lines. And it may contract to carry persons beyond the ter- 
minus of its passenger line over a line used generally only for 
the carriage of freight. If it holds itself out solely as a common 
carrier of freight it may enter into a contract as a private car- 
rier to carry an individual as a passenger. ‘But when a carrier 
has a regularly established business for carrying all or certain 
articles, and especially if that carrier be a corporation created 
for the purpose of the carrying trade, and the carriage of the 
articles is embraced within the scope of its chartered powers, it 
is a common carrier, and a special contract about its responsi- 
bility does not divest it of the character.’ Railroad Company 
vs. Lockwood, supra, 1. c. 377. 

“From a consideration of the cases cited and others deal- 
ing with the same subject we conceive that the right of a rail- 
road company to contract to carry as a private carrier is limited 
to what lies outside the general scope of its business as a 
common carrier. If it hold itself out as a common carrier of 
Passengers it certainly cannot divest itself of that character 
by entering into a special private carrier contract with some 
individual whose sole use of its facilities is travel from one point 
to another in pursuit of its own business. If it is a common 
carrier of freight it certainly cannot enter into a special con- 
tract with some individual who in his own business desires to 
ship goods of some particular character. Only when it goes 
outside of the general scope of its common carrier business 
can it contract as a private carrier. 

“It is not necessary to consider what might be the law if 
railroad companies did not hold themselves out as common 
carriers of private cars. They do. They have established tar- 
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iffs for the transportation of such cars. That is a part of their 
common carrier business. It is within the scope of their 
chartered powers. As to such transportation therefore they 
cannot, if they would, divest themselves of the character of 
common carriers by any private contracts. The suggestion that 
some distinction may be made between one private car and 
another because the occupants of one transact business as they 
travel and the occupants of the other do not, seems to us to be 
of little, if any, weight. If a lawyer on his way to argue a case 
before the Supreme Court in Washington takes along the record 
and the briefs and devotes every waking minute to the prep- 
aration of his argument and so to the transaction of his legal 
business, is he therefore in some different category from an- 
other who goes only to see the sights? And if by some miracle 
that lawyer should own or be loaned a private car, have it fitted 
with a law library, carry a stenographer along, agree that he 
will engage in his own business only as he travels, may a rail- 
road then contract as a private carrier to transport his car 
free of charge while another must pay the established rates 
for the movement of his private car? What is done within the 
car by the occupants thereof certainly does not change the 
character of the service rendered. 

“It has been held indeed that a railroad may enter into a 
private carrier contract for the movement of a circus train. 
Chicago, M. & St. P. R. R. Co. vs. Wallace (7 C. C. A.), 66 Fed. 
303. It has been so held because of the clear distinction be- 
tween such an extraordinary, unusual service and the general 
business of a railroad as a common carrier. As was said in 
the cited case: ‘We know from a common observation that 
(railroads) do not hold themselves out as common carriers of 
wild and domestic animals to be transported in the private cars 
of the owners, and loaded in a manner agreeable to the owners; 
persons, animals, horses, and other property being carried upon 
the same train, which is operated at irregular times and sea- 
sons, at the convenience of the owners of such cars.’ Here 
is a marked distinction between extraordinary and usual rail- 
road business. But the distinction arises from the great dif- 
ference in the nature of the service required of the railroad. 
Certainly there is no such distinction between the movement 
of one private car carrying officials and employes of another 
railroad and of another private car carrying persons not con- 
nected with another railroad. 

“Our view then is and we hold that the transportation of 
private cars, whether called and used as office cars or not, is 
within the general scope of the common carrier business of 
railroads and therefore not within that limited field within 
which they can contract as private carriers. If we are right 
in this conclusion then it is unnecessary to consider the sub- 
ordinate proposition that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has no jurisdiction to regulate the private carrier business of 
railroads.” 

As to the contention that there was no evidence to support 
the Commission’s finding is question, the court said it disposed 
of that by saying “that the always admitted fact, that such 
private cars’ movements have been free is alone sufficient evi- 
dence of discrimination. That there was also abundant evidence 
that this primary discrimination resulted in other concededly 
indefensible discriminations in the transportation of persons 
other than those engaged in the business of the railroad owning 
an office car may be disregarded, except that it may be said 
that the secondary evils alone perhaps are sufficient to justify 
the eradication of the root of those evils. It is not for us to 
inquire into the wisdom of the Commission’s action, if it had 
the power to act.” 

The court also held against the contention that the act and 
its amendments authorized free movement of office cars be- 
longing to other railroads. 


DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 


The Commission’s file of drought emergency rates has been 
completed so as to cover the country in accordance with the 
program of the railroads, first adopted by the Official Classifi- 
cation territory lines on August 12. (See Traffic World, August 
16, p. 384.) The completing tariff was C. W. Galligan’s I. C. C. 
No. 184, his Illinois Commerce Commission No. 82. It estab- 
lished rates on hay, feed, water and live stock, from points in 
Illinois to drought areas in Illinois, as described in Jones’ 
I. C. C. 2320, on the basis of rates adopted by the Official Clas- 
sification lines, in that part of the country between central 
freight association and western trunk line territories not cov- 
ered by the tariffs applicable in those territories. Rates therein 
prescribed became effective on August 26. The tariff, as all 
others giving reduced rates, expires by limitation with October 
$1. 

“Two general classes of information are used by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in designating counties to receive 
the benefit of freight reductions,” says the department. “First, 
data received from crop reporters who are practical farmers 
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operating their own farms and well qualified to report condi- 
tions of their crops, and pastures and other facts pertaining to 
their farms, and to their communities generally. The depart- 
ment’s experience has been that these farmers are remarkably 
free from bias, having, as a rule, no ax to grind and, therefore, 
reporting conscientiously the facts as they see them. The second 
class of information includes reports from county agents, 
directors of extension, and other persons. 

“Information from both sources is carefully considered. 
There may be cases, however, where department data and other 
information do not report conditions accurately, especially when 
conditions change rapidly as in areas where the drought has per- 
sisted. For this reason the department has sent a special in- 
quiry to 120,000 crop correspondents since the middle of the 
month, directed specifically at problems pertaining to the 
drought. A special organization for the tabulation of the replies 
has been set up, under the direction of the Crop Reporting 
Board. The tabulation will be completed this week, and on the 
basis of it and on supplementary information, the lists of 
counties already issued will be revised.” 


RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 
The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


The first hearing in the Commission’s investigation in No. 
22455, in the matter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing, 
will be held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIll., September 30, 
before W. P. Bartel, director of the Commission’s bureau of 
service,who has charge of the inquiry, and Examiner J. L. 
Rogers. 

In announcing asignment of the proceeding for hearing the 
Commission said the hearing would be devoted principally to 
matters involving the Santa Fe, the Chicago & Alton, the Bur- 
lington, the Chicago Great Western, and the Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and the Illinois Central. 

The investigation was instituted by the Commission July 
22, 1929. The material part of the order. follows: 


It is ordered that the Commission, upon its own motion, enter 
upon an investigation into and concerning the methods and prac- 
tices employed by common carriers by railroad, subject to the inter- 
state commerce act, in purchasing equipment, materials, supplies or 
other commodities or articles, with particular reference to the ex- 
tent, if any, to which such purchases from any manufacturer, pro- 
ducer or dealer is dependent upon or influenced by the routing of 
traffic controlled directly or indirectly by such concern via the line 
or lines of the purchasing carrier, with a view to making such order 
or orders, or taking such other action in the premises as may be 
warranted by the record. 





Since the order was entered field agents acting under the 
supervision of Mr. Bartel have obtained a large amount of in- 
formation and this will be used to a substantial extent in the 
public hearings. 

The Federal Trade Commission has under way two investi- 
gations involving the “reciprocal” buying of draft gears from 
the standpoint of unfair trade competition. The Commission’s 
investigation is on a much broader basis and involves the buy- 
ing and selling of many commodities, routing of traffic, and 
among other things, the question of whether rebating is involved 
in the transactions under scrutiny. 


P.R.R. NEW ENGLAND CONTROL 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Probable control of the Maine Central and Bangor & 
Aroostook by the Pennsylvania is seen in the announcement 
that Lee, Higginson and Company have bought about 30,000 
shares of stock in each of the two New England roads. The 
belief was held in railroad circles that this stock would eventu- 


ally reach the hands of the Pennroad Corporation, subsidiary © 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad, putting all the New England rail- 
roads, with the exception of the New York Central-controlled 
Boston & Albany, under the influence of the Pennsylvania. 

The announcement by Lee, Higginson and Company was 
contained in a letter to the New England Railroad Committee, 
representing the New England governors, in reply to an inquiry 
by R. H. Spaulding, general chairman of the committee. The 
firm would make no amplification of the statement to Mr. 
Spaulding. 

“In answer to your inquiry, we own 30,817 shares of Maine 
Central common,” said the firm to Mr. Spaulding. “We also 
own 39,700 shares of Bangor & Aroostook common. These se- 
curities we have purchased for our own account, believing in 
their worth as investments for ourselves, and particularly for 
our New England clients. We have no plans at this time for 
consolidation.” 

The firm’s holdings represent 28 per cent of Bangor’s com- 
mon and 25.6 per cent of Maine Central’s common. 
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Early this year, W. W. Atterbury, president of the Penn. 
sylvania, urged that, contrary to the consolidation plan of the 
Commission, the Maine Central be merged with the Bangor & 
Aroostook and the Boston & Maine with the New Haven. Pre. 
viously, two blocks of Maine Central stock, aggregating 18,861 
shares, were acquired by an unnamed buyer from the Gannet 
and Wyman interests of Maine and from a savings bank in 
Dover, Me. 

The Van Sweringen interests, which also oppose the Com. 
mission’s New England consolidation plan because it would give 
the New York Central and the Pennsylvania exclusive entrance 
to that region, denied that they were the purchasers of the 
Boston & Maine stock. The Delaware & Hudson, which has 
merger ambitions in New England, also denied the purchase, 

The Pennsylvania owned 204,000 shares and the Pennroad 
Corporation 100,000 shares of New Haven stock April 3. At 
that time General Atterbury said the Pennsylvania might pur. 
chase more New Haven stock if it dropped to near 107. Since 
that time it has been around or below that figure for consid- 
erable periods. 

The Pennroad Corporation admits owning 168,000 shares of 
Boston & Maine, which, with the New Haven’s holdings, would 
give control of the B. & M. Directly and indirectly, the Penn- 
sylvania has more than 20 per cent control in the New Haven. 

The Commission’s consolidation plan would link the New 
Haven with connecting lines running west of the Hudson River 
and would put the Boston & Maine in a system including the 
Delaware & Hudson, Boston & Maine, and Bangor & Aroostook. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8458. Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $796,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
and to sell them to the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., to 
enable the latter, which owns bonds and stock of applicant, to re- 
imburse its treasury for expenditures made by it and its subsidiary, 
the applicant, out of earnings. 


Finance No. 8460. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to abandon 6.76 miles of line between Lindsey 
and Lynn, Wis. 


Finance No. 8461. Hobart Southern Railroad Co. asks authority 
to acquire from Hobart Estate Co. privately operated railroad be- 
tween Truckee and Hobart Mills, Calif., 6.41 miles. 

Finance No. 8462. Hobart Southern Railroad Co. asks authority 
arog 3 $170,000 of capital stock to acquire railroad from Hobart 
istate Co. 


Finance No. 7106. Third supplemental application of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Co. for authority to issue and sell 
$5,000,000 of first mortgage 41%4 per cent gold bonds in connection with 
financing construction of applicant’s Donora and Connellsville ex- 
tensions. Applicant expects to sell the bonds on a basis that will 
make the net cost to it somewhat less than 5 per cent per annum. 

Finance No. 8463. Chesapeake Beach Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue $750,000 of 20-year 6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds due 
October 1, 1950; $500,000 of equipment trust certificates and $600,000 
of 20-year second mortgage bonds to be delivered to William V. Hodges, 
in connection with extension of applicant’s line by ferry across Chesa- 
peake Bay. 


SKID PLATFORM SIMPLIFICATION 


A recommendation looking to further simplification of skid 
platforms has: been sent to manufacturers, distributors, users 
and others interested in such simplification by the division of 
simplified practice of the Department of Commerce. 


Simplification of skids with respect to clearance height 
and width underneath the platform, agreed on heretofore by 
manufacturers and users of such equipment, marked the first 
step in handling the problem. 


Due to the rapid development and growth of the practice 
of shipping goods on skids by rail, water, and highway, accord- 
ing to department officials, it became desirable to establish 
certain standards for over-all dimensions of skids used for such 
service. 


At a meeting of the standing committee on simplification 
of skid platforms in New York, July 23, consideration was 
given to a tentative recommendation of that committee pro- 
viding over-all dimensions for the two sizes of skid platforms 
to be used for shipping goods: No. 1—33 inches wide, 54 inches 
long; No. 2—42 inches wide, 66 inches long. The recommenda- 
tion was sent to manufacturers and users. 

Objections were made to a fixed width of 33 inches for the 
No. 1 skid, also to the 66-inch length for the No. 2 skid. The 
54-inch length for the No. 1 skid and the 42-inch width for the 
No. 2 skid met with general approval. 

The recommendation now is for a maximum width of 33 
inches and a minimum width of 32 inches for the No. 1 skid, 
with length of 54 inches; for the No. 2 skid, 42 inches wide 
and 60 inches long. 

The committee reaffirmed a previous decision that no at- 
tempt should be made at this time to establish standard over- 


all dimensions for skid platforms used for other purposes than 
shipment. 
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Before Going to the Commission 


Post-War Development Provides Series of Bodies to Handle Rate Proposals—Rules Not All in 
Book—Rejection of Shipper Appeal by Commission Final, as Contrasted with Ever 
Open Door of Committee Procedure—Existing Machinery Generally 
Satisfactory — Proposal to Abolish Standing Rate Committees 


By HoMerR H. SHANNON 


N examination of the paths and by-paths over 
A which the shipper in search of new rates or a 

change in old ones must travel suggests that there 
is a great deal more in his life than is contained in the 
book. Rules of procedure and formal machinery provide 
no more than the instruments by which the voyager is 
guided from one port to another. Between lies all the 
vast wash of waters that is every-day experience. But 
good instruments make a good trip—if the judgment of 
the one manipulating them is good. 

But, again, instruction for the use of those instru- 
ments can never be more than the formal minimum. If 
the industrial traffic manager is adequately to represent 
the interests of his employer he must be something of a 
diplomat and politician, in addition to having a rather 
considerable amount of technical information to make 
his qualifications as an individual effective. 

In this imperfect world it is not surprising that there 
should be criticism of existing machinery for handling 
proposed changes in rates. The wonder should be, rather, 
that the procedure, largely a post-war development, 
should have proved as satisfactory to the large number 
of shippers as it has. 

That machinery, briefly, consists of the territorial 
standing rate committees, the general traffic committees 
of the carriers, the executive committee, and the Com- 
mission. Since the decisions of the Commission in the 
southern class rate case and the consolidated south- 
western cases there has also been formed a joint contact 
committee, composed of traffic representatives of the lines 
in each of the committee territories, for handling inter- 
territorial adjustments. The shipper wishing new rates 
or a change in existing rates may take his proposal 
either to a carrier, which will docket it with the proper 
rate committee, or he may docket the proposal with the 
rate committee himself. In due course, the rate com- 
mittee makes a report to the member lines and then 
the matter goes to the general traffic committee. After 
it has passed the general traffic committee, it may go to 
the executive officers’ committee, but that is only if the 
matter is of unusual scope or for some other reason has 
more than routine importance. 

There are, then, a series of steps involved in the 
making of rates, on any one of which the shipper may 
rest his case and make a fresh start, if he is dissatisfied 
with the results of his journey to that point. If the 
standing rate committee returns an unfavorable report, 
he can appeal to the general traffic committee and appear 
before it to plead his cause. If he is turned down there 
he may make a further appeal to the executive commit- 
tee, composed of the chief freight traffic officer of each 
line in the territory. With an unfavorable result to that 
he still may return to the traffic executives of the line 
serving him and may be able to persuade them to publish 
the rate for the individual account of that road, without 
the concurrence of the other lines, members of the terri- 
torial committee. Failing in that, there still is the door 


of the Commission through which he may enter the 
promised land. 


The Traffic Manager as Diplomat 


Of course, if the shipper so desires, he may go right 
to that door without delaying to see if the thing he wants 
is up any of these other paths. “But,” explained an 
industrial representative of a Chicago firm who has had 
the title of traffic manager, perhaps, as long as any 
other idividual in that city, “once he has gone in at that 
door and come out again and had the door closed in 
his face, the door will stay closed.” And he is not per- 
mitted to try out the virtues of the other paths which he 
neglected in the first place. 

“You are never licked before the rate committees,” 
said this traffic manager. “You can take your case to 
them as many times as your judgment or lack of it per- 
mits. You may be able to find out why you were turned 
down the first time, and if you can correct that, you 
will get what you want.” 

The way in which the shipper can find out why he 
was turned down on the first effort—at least all of it— 
is one of the things not in the book that makes the dif- 
ference between traffic managers. 

“You may go back to your railroad that docketed 
the proposal for you and ask ‘How did it go over?’” he 
said. 

“<Not so good,’ is the reply. But if you really had 
that traffic official convinced you were entitled to what 
you asked for, he may tell you to go around and see the 
other lines and see if you can’t get some support for 
your proposition. You may even get some indication of 
just what the trouble was. Perhaps, if some detail in 
the original proposal is changed, the objections will be 
removed. At any rate, through personal contact with 
the representatives of the different lines, you may be able 
to convince them you are right. After that you can 
docket the proposition again. At least the thing has 
happened that way and worked out all right.” 

It is a commonplace that personal contact will often 
indicate that a presumed divergence of views was only a 
lack of understanding. The opposition that resulted in 
unfavorable action in the first instance may have rested 
on routine adherence to some general principle. If the 
opposition can be located, as is frequently possible, it is 
pointed out, the problem is simplified. Clearly, a great 
deal depends on the equipment the traffic manager brings 
to his task, as is true in the advocacy of anything, the 
world over, whether it be the institution of new rates or 
an appeal to the wife for a night out. 

All of that by way of indicating the elasticity of 
the existing machinery. It is not as cut and dried or 
formal as a simple statement concerning the committees, 
docketing of proposals, public notices, requests for hear- 
ing, dispositions and the other official elements might 
indicate. 
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Procedure Generally Satisfactory 


As stated, the existing arrangements had their inception fol- 
lowing the war. The procedure rests on an agreement between 
traffic executives of the railroads and the National Industrial 
Traffic League. Though there are some differences in the de- 
tails, as they operate in the nine rate committee territories, the 
general program is the same over the entire country. That the 
existing setup has proved at least reasonably satisfactory in the 
ten years of its existence is indicated by a recent circular issued 
by the League. 

The circular explained that the original agreement between 
shippers and the railroads as to rate-making procedure was 
drawn up by a railroad committee of fifteen, five members for 
each classification territory, and a shippers’ committee of the 
same number. The two committees have been maintained con- 
tinuously since the original rate making bodies were set up. 
There have only been three or four joint meetings of the carrier 
and shipper committees since the original agreement was 
adopted, and they have been held largely because it was con- 
venient to do so, rather than because serious trouble had devel- 
oped in the rate making machinery. 

“As a result of these meetings,” says the circular, “amicable 
understandings were reached respecting every subject discussed, 
and at the present time nothing is on the docket of either side 
for discussion, which indicates that the plan has worked well 
and that the relations existing have been very satisfactory.” 

At another point in the circular, referring to the functioning 
of the standing rate committees, the statement is made that 
“there have been a few slip-ups in the rate committees, but 
remarkably few. We do not know of any shippers today who 
want unreservedly to go back to the pre-war method of tariff 
changes.” 

Nothing Perfect 


Despite that, there are those who insist that not only is the 
present arrangement for effecting rates changes not perfect, but 
that there are imperfections crying for rectification. The shipper 
that gets the backing of the railroad on which his plant is 
located, and over which a large part of his shipments move, and 
is turned down in committee procedure has a grievance, it is 
pointed out. The charge has been made that the existing ma- 
chinery is over-complicated and that its construction is such as 
to encourage that favorite pastime of the timid—“passing the 
buck.” Individual initiative is weakened, it is said, and, continue 
such critics as there are, the arrangements are a part of a larger 
picture in which individual industry requirements are sacrificed 
to general considerations of policy that may or may not have 
any real right to a determining influence in particular cases 
dealt with. And so it goes in this divided world. 

Some comment has been created recently by the submission to 
the National Industrial Traffic League of a rather sweeping plan of 
revision by H. D. Bergen, assistant manager of the traffic bureau 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. He calls attention to the 
fact that, at the last annual meeting of the League, the “com- 
mittee to cooperate with railroad traffic executives” was re- 
quested to give consideration to any concrete plan that might be 
submitted for the adjudication of rate disputes between shippers 
and carriers, “the idea being to reduce the number of cases going 
to the Commission for decision.” 

He outlined seven “major” objections to the present system, 
as follows: First, there are too many obstacles in the way of 
rate changes; second, shippers have lost close contact with re- 
sponsible traffic officials; third, the committee members are 
employed jointly by the several railroads and have an “impartial 
interest in traffic problems” and are disposed to look on any 
rate proposal with a “fishy eye”; fourth, traffic executives being 
human, the existing arrangements tend to promote a disposition 
on their part to let the rate committees do all the work; fifth, 
under the committee procedure, “there is no effort made to com- 


mit the carriers to what they will or will not do” at the public | 


hearings—“nothing but a cold and non-committal reception of 
the shippers’ arguments, with judgment reserved and the de- 
cision later made with a view to the interests of the carriers as 
a whole”; sixth, a burden is placed on the shipper in that hear- 
ings on subjects in which he is interested may be held every 
day in the week due to the continuous performance of the rate 
committees, requiring repeated trips to the place at which they 
are held on the part of the out-of-town shipper; seventh, “the 
representation of various railroads at the general traffic com- 
mittee meetings seems to be delegated in many instances to 
lesser traffic officials and representatives having no real au- 
thority.” 
The Bergen Proposal. 


Mr. Bergen’s criticisms are only briefly indicated here, but 

- this is enough to suggest that radical revision is asked. His cure 

for the evils he sees in the existing machinery comes under five 

heads. As given by him, with explanatory matter enclosed in 
parentheses, they are as follows: 
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(1) That the standing rate committees be abolished, in so far 
as shippers are concerned; that is to say, that it have no direct 
contact with shippers. (I can see no objection to a continuance of 
the standing rate committees as an agency of the carriers maintained 
solely as an investigating and fact-finding bureau with relation to 
such subjects as might be referred to it by the railroads.) 

(2) That the rate-making function be completely restored to the 
general freight agents and other traffic officials of the railroads hay- 
ing immediate charge of the rates of the various carriers. This would 
no doubt be the general traffic committee (under the Western Trunk 
Line organization). 

(3) That rate hearings (before the standing rate committees) 
be done away with and that conferences be substituted and that the 
conferences with shippers will be had by members of the general 
traffic committee (composed of general freight agents, etc.). 

(4) That the rate questions at issue be fully and frankly dis- 
cussed at such conferences in a sincere effort by both parties to 
arrive at a satisfactory decision, and that such decisions be made 
at the conference wherever possible so that the shipper, who has 
probably made a more or less lengthy journey to attend the con- 
ference, may know, when he leaves, what may be expected on the 
part of the carriers. 

(5) That the action taken by the general traffic committee shall 
be the only action necessary to decide the issues and that its 
decisions shall be final except where appeals may be taken to the 
executive traffic officers. 

It seems to me that reorganization of the carriers’ rate-making 
machinery along this line will produce generally more satisfactory 
results from the shipper’s standpoint, as well as the carrier’s; that 
it will reduce the number of carrier committees concerned with the 
same proposals for changes in rates; that it will restore to the rate 
officials of the various lines some of their former (before the war) 
prestige and authority; that it will enable such officials to directly 
contact their shippers in an effort to solve mutual problems and 
will also, incidentally, increase the shippers’ confidence and friendli- 
ness without which no cooperative plan of rate making or arbitration 
of rate disputes, can be made successful. 


No attempt will be made here to appraise the justice of Mr. 
Bergen’s criticisms or the merits of his proposed changes. 


Two Important Developments 


Attention, perhaps, should be called to two recent changes, 
one in the operation of existing mechanism and the other the 
creation of a new part of the whole. 


Prior to the last few months it was a rule that all that was 


required to kill a proposal before the general traffic committees 
in Western Territory was a single dissenting vote, after it 
reached that body through the standing rate committees. The 
rule has been changed to require action of a majority. The 
result of that, it is said, is to make routine action less likely, as 
well as to introduce the more democratic principle of common 
interest. It is admitted that, before the rule was changed, it 
was not uncommon for the responsible officer of one line to send 
a representative to the monthly meeting of the body with fixed 
instructions to vote a certain way on a particular matter. That 
meant that a proposal might be killed by that single vote, regard- 
less of the merits of the arguments advanced at the meeting. 

The change to the rule requiring approval or disapproval of a 
majority also applies to the joint contact committee. 

Creation of the joint contact committee, following decisions 
of the Commission in the southern class rate case and the con- 
solidated southwestern cases, was one of the most progressive 
steps ever taken, according to at least one carrier representa- 
tive closely associated with the making of rates. Its organiza- 
tion was necessitated by the breaking down of the long-standing 
rate-break at territorial borders, through the setting up of 
through rates to and from the territories affected; and, to quote 
the same Official, its formation will have a far reaching effect, 
from the point of view of the shipper. 

For the first time, an organization exists to consider rate 
problems virtually from the point of view of the entire country, 
so far as rates into and out of the south and southwest are con- 
cerned. The meetings of the joint contact committee provide 
the first and only medium ever afforded shippers from all terri- 
tories to present matters of interest to them at one time. The 
opportunity for exchange of views among groups geographically 
separated, the communion between territories, provides for the 
presentation of a complete picture of competitive factors, as 
against the purely piece-meal presentation before possible. 

The result is that the probability of one group of carriers 
being charged with arbitrary action in a matter that affects all 
groups is greatly minimized. ‘Before, the southern shippers 
presented their case to the southern carriers,” it is pointed out, 
“and the northern shippers presented theirs to the northern car- 
riers.” Frequently the result was that each set of carriers had 
an entirely different story—and that simply because the facts 
were different in the two territories. 

“Every human is subject to at least a little bias, where his 
own interests are concerned,” said the carrier spokesman. “But, 
given an opportunity to hear the other fellow’s story in its com- 
pleteness, a lot of that may disappear.” 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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The Traffic and Production Functions 


Twentieth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


handling of materials within the plant is an impor- 
tant consideration in determining plant layout; 
but it was also shown that plant layout involves 
consideration of other matters as well, and, accordingly, 
it may happen that some sacrifice of internal transport 
economy may be necessary, either to reduce fire risk 
or to effect savings in the amount of land required. 
Within the limitations imposed by the general plant 
design, the problem becomes that of performing the neces- 
sary transportation in the most efficient manner. 
Individual cases differ greatly in detail but, in gen- 
eral, they all seem to involve combinations of the follow- 
ing methods: (1) The substitution of various capital 
devices for human labor, as when mechanical lift devices 
replace human muscle or when roller and gravity con- 
veyors are used in place of hand trucking. (2) The 
substitution of more economical machines for less 
efficient ones, as when a gasoline tractor takes the place 
of a steam locomotive for switching purposes, assuming 
that the volume of work is insufficient to require a com- 
plete utilization of the larger facility. This method, as 
well as the preceding one, requres a determination of 
the most appropriate types of equipment for a given 
task; whether to install standard rail, narrow gauge rail, 
or monorail devices; where to use gantry cranes, jib 
cranes, locomotive cranes, and tractor cranes; when to 
rely on spiral chutes, moving belt conveyors, roller con- 
veyors, pneumatic conveyors, elevators, and so on. This 
is a task for the mechanical engineer; the variety and 
adaptability of these various technical contrivances are 
amazing. (38) A reduction in the amount of transpor- 
tation and handling required, as when goods are stored 
and conveyed on skids, operated in conjunction with lift 
and elevator trucks. Or, the arrival of materials may 
be so timed that they may proceed to the processing 
machines without intermediate storage and handling. 
(4) A reorganization of the methods of performing in- 
ternal transportation so that, by means of centralized 
authority, schedules, routing, despatching and skilled 
supervision of truckmen, less equipment and labor may 
be required to perform internal transportation. 


Methods of Internal Transportation 


The first three should be obvious, but some attention 
may well be given to the fourth, which is less spectacular. 
The extent to which the authority over intra-plant trans- 
port is centralized under a single responsible official and 
the principles that should guide such centralization will 
receive consideration in later articles in this series. The 
reorganization of the service itself bears many resem- 
blances to railroad transportation. The aims are much 
the same—to produce adequate transportation service at 
aminimum cost. To do this it is necessary to reduce the 
amount of empty trucking as compared with loaded 
movements; to achieve as complete loading of equipment 
as possible; to effect continuous utilization of equipment, 
if possible; to prevent the use of equipment for storage 
purposes; to avoid congestion and other obstacles to 
rapid movement; to insure safety to goods and equip- 
ment. Traffic men will readily recognize the parallel in 
the objectives of railway officials. 

Various organization devices have been borrowed 


| S shown in the preceding article, the economical 


from the railroads. To prevent unrecessary mileage of 
trucks, the necessary movements of goods between depart- 
ments have been studied, stations have been set up, and 
routes carefully laid out. To obtain more complete 
utilization of equipment and to minimize the amount of 
empty back hauling, equipment has been removed from 
the control of department foremen and placed under the 
authority of a central despatching department. To enable 
departments to know when service will be available and 
thus stop demands for special service, transport schedules 
have been arranged. Segregation of freight and express 
traffic is sometimes effected by creating a shop express 
carrier for small parcels. To establish responsibility 
for lost materials and to facilitate tracing of intra-plant 
freight, a system of receipts, waybills, or manifests is 
installed. Such a system becomes the basis of further 
planning of transport, of efficiency comparisons, and 
may be used for expense allocation. 

Railroad practice has been imitated in other respects. 
In some cases intra-plant transportation follows such 
definite routes that it is possible to lay them out on the 
“shuttle,” or “merry-go-round,” principles. That is, the 
truck simply moves from station to station, picking up 
everything at that station and dropping off everything 
for it. If some unusually heavy loads are offered by one 
department for another, these may be handled as specials 
without hauling through every intermediate station. On 
other plants it is preferable to establish several routes 
with a common “interchange” or “clearing center.” One 
or more trucks may be assigned to each route; they 
operate only to and from the interchange point. Ship- 
ments local to each route they handle themselves, but 
those for other routes are hauled to the interchange point 
and there transfered to trucks operating over those 
routes. Transfer platforms for less than full truckloads 
and classification yards for full loads are utilized as in 
the case of steam railroads. 


Effect on Costs of Production 


A large volume of testimony exists to prove that 
these methods have resulted in substantial reductions 
in the cost of intra-factory handling of materials. These 
are the direct gains; they are measured by the difference 
between the cost of labor and power under the new 
methods, plus maintenance, depreciation, and interest 
required for the new devices and the cost of similar 
items of expense under the former methods. au 

But the possible production economies resulting 
from improvements in internal transport methods are 
not confined to the lessened time and labor costs required 
to move the goods. Thus, in some instances the speeding 
up of the movement of goods through the factory, by 
reason of improved handling facilities, has resulted in 
diminished inventories of goods in process of manufac- 
ture. With the increased certainty of deliveries, the piles 
of reserve stocks adjacent to the machines have been 
reduced or entirely eliminated. This, of course, reduces 
the inventory of stock-in-process. This result, of course, 
is similar to the reduced inventories of raw materials and 
finished goods that has followed the improvement in 
railroad transportation since 1921. Again, such improve- 
ments in intra-plant transport may result in diminished 
floor space required for storage and for manufacturing 
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purposes. This may result simply because of diminished stocks, 
but it also results from more intensive utilization of space. 
Mechanical lift devices, elevating trucks and tiering machines 
permit better utilization of the “air-rights” within the building 
itself, with closer possible spacing of machines and a diminu- 
tion in the aisle space required. Where the transport improve- 
ment consists of conveyor systems that connect machine with 
machine or process with process, it may serve as a mechanical 
pace-maker, regulating the speed of operation and reducing some- 
what the need for skilled supervision. The installation of such 
equipment may often reveal defects in the methods of machine 
operation, and initiate changes in operating methods of consid- 
erable magniture. Thus, the installation of mechanical convey- 
ors in a cotton mill’ revealed in clear fashion how some machines 
held back others. This started a careful study of machine per- 
formance to explain this occurrence, as well as a study of the 
methods used by the machine operators. The result was an 
improvement of these methods and a reorganization of the work- 
er’s specialization. These improvements might have taken place 
anyway, but the mechanical handling emphasized the problem. 

Various beneficial effects on labor have been observed, such 
as the removal of the drudgery of handling heavy materials, 
which affects labor turnover; the reduction of fatigue, which in- 
creases output; and allowing employes to concentrate all their 
attention on the operation of their machines without time lost 
through waiting for or themselves going after materials. The 
application of these devices to loading and unloading activities 
may overcome the handicaps of otherwise inadequate side-track 
facilities by hastening the release of equipment, and this might 
lessen demurrage charges. Their application to the power house 
means reduced costs of power generation. Doubtless, other indi- 
rect gains may be observed in special cases, but the foregoing 
are the ones most commonly mentioned. 


Summary of Intra-Plant Transport Discussion 


It may not be amiss at this point to summarize the general 
principles of intra-plant transportation as developed in this and 
the preceding article. 

First, it should be recognized that such transport is a vital 
part of production, whether considered from the cost angle or 
from the point of view of better organization of the fabricating 
activities themselves. 


Second, the reduction of this cost to a minimum may be 
achieved by several methods: (1) By eliminating needless move- 
ment of goods—reduction of human handling by means of skids; 
decreasing criss-cross routing, circuitous hauling, and empty 
back hauls; avoiding surplus equipment in one department with 
concurrent deficiencies in others. (2) Eliminating unnecessary 
storage of goods, which usually means rehandling of materials. 
(3) Where technically possible, performing manufacturing opera- 
tions—fabrication or assembly—while the goods are in motion. 
(4) At times, moving men and machines, rather than materials, 
because this requires less effort. (5) Substituting machines for 
human labor and more efficient for less economical machines. 
(6) Reorganization of the function to achieve centralized control. 

Third, that reduction in this cost is so important that design 
of plant and buildings—at least for the larger factories—should 
be largely in terms of economical material handling, though 
other considerations must not be disregarded. This, in turn, 
reacts on the site to be selected for the factory. 


Shipping Containers and Packing Methods 


Containers may be classed as marketing containers and ship- 
ping containers. The former are designed mainly to package 
the goods for sale to the ultimate user and their sales appeal is 
an important factor in their design. The latter are intended to 
preserve the goods during shipment. Some packages, of course, 
perform both functions, but the present discussion concerns only 
the shipping containers. They have both a production and sales 
aspect. As a production factor, shipping containers may be con- 
sidered a part of the cost of goods sold; at least, it is a common 
practice to carry this item in the budget of the manufacturing 
department. Furthermore, the subordinate departments charged 
with packing and shipping often are placed under the authority 
of the production manager and the design of containers requires 
the technical knowledge of the design department. As a sales 
matter, the container problem has a rather definite relation to 
customer good-will. Those who stress the importance of physical 
distribution regard container and packing methods as a part of 
that function; physical distribution conceived as a function for 
organization purposes draws something both from production and 
from sales, as the latter have ordinarily been conceived. 

The cost of shipping containers is a much more important 
item in the case of some commodities than others. For example, 
it has been estimated that the shipping case of the cheaper 
makes of automobiles, when packed ready for export, may 


1R. T. Kent, Management and Administration, April, 1924. 
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amount to 13 per cent or more of the invoice price. It is algo 
known that the package cost of agricultural implements igs q 
considerable item, especially when they are exported. While no 
exact figures are available to show the total shipping container 
bill for all the industries of the United States, fragmentary 
evidence indicates that it may run well over 500 million dollars 
per annum.” The good-will aspect is found in customer satisfac. 
tion in the receipt of a shipment in perfect condition as cop. 
trasted with the exasperation that follows the arrival of pilfered 
or damaged shipments. This annoyance is increased when fail. 
ure to pack shipments properly results in customs house fines 
and penalty duties. 

In the last two decades considerable attention to container 
problems has been evident. Producers of the several types of 
shipping containers—fibre, light-weight wood, metal, and their 
respective associations—have been active under the stress of 
competition. The carriers, too, have been interested from the 
point of view of freight claim prevention and reduction. Both 
the railroads and the American Railway Express Company have 
cooperated with the shippers to obtain better packages and 
packing methods. The American Railway Association, in 1921, 
organized the Freight Container Bureau to study the subject. 
The weighing and inspection bureaus and the freight claims 
associations have also been interested, both in packing and 
loading. The United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has conducted an educational campaign to improve 
packing methods, and several technical publications have ema- 
nated from that source dealing with specifications for shipping 
containers, both for domestic and foreign trade. The United 
States Forest Service Department maintains a laboratory for 
testing wooden container material at Madison, Wisconsin. It 
has been a pioneer in devising testing machines for containers 
of various designs; but there are private bureaus of this kind 
now in existence, equipped to give advice to the manufacturer, 
Various business magazines have stimulated interest in the sub- 
ject. It is probable that foreign trade publications were among 
the first to emphasize the subject, for agitation to improve ship- 
ping methods has been of long standing in this sphere of man- 
agement. 

Doubtless, many reasons can be assigned for this current 
interest in the subject. The emphasis that came from the foreign 
trade section was due to the pressure of foreign competition. It 
was alleged that foreign firms bested American exporters in 
dealing with foreign customers, because foreign shippers packed 
their shipments better. As regards the rail carriers, claims for 
loss and damage reached a high peak in 1920 when over 100 
million dollars was expended on this account, and though they 
had put forth effort long before this time to reduce losses due to 
improper packing and loading, the huge total, coupled with a 
financial stringency, furnished an incentive to greatly increased 
activity. The United States government itself encountered the 
problem during the war, when it was called on to ship immense 
quantities of supplies to Europe. The shortage of ocean ship- 
ping, coupled with the extraordinary demands on it, necessi- 
tated a careful study of methods of space reduction for ship- 
ments. Some of the lessons learned in that experience were 
carried over into private business by these same men. But it 
seems that a vital if not most important cause of this attention 
to containers has been the increasing cost of wooden shipping 
packages. A substantial fraction of the timber-cut of the coun- 
try finds its way into such usage and the growing scarcity of 
timber in the older localities, with the higher price of lumber, 
has operated to bring to the front questions of container re- 
design and the possibility of substituting other materials. The 
use of metal, especially in barrels, and the growth of the fibre 
container since 1906, are examples of these tendencies. 

Nor should the effects of changes in transportation methods 
and especially the developments in the general field of materials 





*The 1927 Census of Manufactures gives the following figures: 
Wooden container industry: Value in Millions 


Baskets of wood, rattan and willow..........ccccccccccccece 21.7 

NL, SONNE CUD a arc écalnse ewig GA: Sab: Werle ob0'sd a0 504-s.¥0kaad 133.9 

ME 5 de baad anid Ad ars d wad die Win. 6 ONS aa ob. Sig-w Soke bee weed 66.9 
Paper and paper products industry: 

Paper bags, except those made in paper mills............... 57.4 

Paper NE Sees eediRenieK Se ckbdwew des esse aoa 6beueeesudaceid 306.5 

a aa Scaring ME (a as edn a awNd GG Ws wo sd kd 162.5 


Steel WASTSis, Wess A GHWWG oo. c oo.c:cc:c.000c0b0cs0ccenccecsecccavs 24.1 

The above figures do not include all materials used in shipping 
containers and they omit imports but include exports. They also 
include materials used in making marketing containers, which are 
not shipping containers, and they include materials used by the retail 
trade. Current estimates indicate a belief that over 10 per cent of 
the annual timber cut of the United States goes into lumber for 
boxes and crates and, in addition, 7 per cent of the wood pulp pro- 
duced is used in fibre shipping containers. Distribution conomy, 
May, 1929, quotes Edward hill, chief engineer of the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau: “A conservative estimate is that there are about six 
and a quarter billion containers being used in a year’s time in the 
— — hg gg ore If the average cost of a con- 
ainer is ten cents, the amount of mone - 
resents a sizeable bill. a a a ee 
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pandling be forgotten. The container problem is not isolated 
from transportation technique on the one hand, nor from factory 
methods on the other. An era of “fractional adjustments” would 
hardly overlook the savings possible from improved containers. 
These changes in transportation, both internal and external, call 
for a re-examination of the shipping container problem. The 
motor truck offers one of its strongest appeals in the reduction 
of packaging expense made possible when that form of conveyance 
js used. Revival of inland waterway transport occasions more 
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consideration of containers. The current agitation for the use 
of skids in shipments between firms as well as within a single 
factory means further changes in shipping container practice. 
The desire to reduce rehandling to a minimum demands stand- 
ard containers that may move as far toward the consumer as 
possible without breaking bulk; and the container car, both in 
its L. C. L. and C. L. aspects, will doubtless exert some influence 
on methods of preparing shipments for transport. 
(To be continued) 





Aviation News 





PARACHUTES FOR AIRPLANES 


Tests of an airplane parachute designed to enable planes 
to land safely in case of motor failure, fog, damage to the 
plane or loss of control, were successfully completed at Detroit, 
September 2, by Detroit Aircraft Corporation. On two tests, 
the pilot, Vance Breese, put the plane into a spin at an altitude 
of 2,500 feet, bringing it down safely with the huge parachute. 
In the first experiment the plane landed in a tree with only 
minor damage, under conditions closely approximating those 
that would be encountered in emergency use. On the second 





Loading the parachute into the tail of the plane. 


test, the ship landed on the airport, with slight damage to the 
lower wing and under-carriage. The pilot came down with the 
Plane on both flights. 

Following the tests, the designer of the parachute, James 
T. Russell, said that “the experiments this week prove con- 
clusively that from fifty to seventy-five per cent of airplane 
crashes can be avoided through general use of this device.” 

Nearly one thousand persons, including representatives of 
airlines, aviation schools, mail contractors, insurance companies 
and airplane manufacturing concerns, witnessed the tests. Offi- 
cial delegations from the Department of Commerce, army and 
havy were also present. “I see where it will become standard 
equipment on planes, particularly on mail ships, almost imme- 
diately,” E. P. Lott, operations manager for the National Air 
Transport, said. 

Stanley M. Knauss, operations manager for the Stout Air- 
lines, said that “the planechute will help toward making air 
travel the safest means of transportation in the world as soon 
as larger chutes are developed for passenger planes.” 


RAILROAD AIDS AIR LINE 


“Railroad administration of bus lines, supplementing rail 
Service, is a routine development of late, and inevitably the 
railroads face the same opportunities in supplementing rail 
service with airways,” says Nicholas S. Ludington, president of 
the New York, Philadelphia & Washington Airway Corporation, 
in announcing establishment of daily air service “every hour on 
the hour” between New York and Washington, with stops at 
Philadelphia, and the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad would 
— with the line in the sale of tickets at its passenger 
Stations. 





“We look forward to increasingly close cooperation with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and hope that our planes may prove 
an important adjunct to its fast passenger service between 
these points,” said he. 


AUTO AND AIRPLANE TRANSPORT 


Consideration and study of the problems of automobile and 
airplane transportation from both a local and national stand- 
point, and the orderly and systematic development and control 
of these facilities, will be given this fall in a series of eight 
regional conferences held under the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, according to the chamber. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America will 
cooperate in all of the conferences in the consideration of 
aviation questions and features, while officials and members of 
the National Conference on Street and Highway Safety will 
give assistance in the discussion of matters relating to vehicle 
legislation and regulation, and other factors having to do with 
safety and accident prevention, and the development of facilities 
for traffic on the streets and public highways. 

The first of the conferences will be held in Philadelphia on 
September 23 and 24, and the second one at Boston on Septem- 
ber 25 and 26. 

Conferences have also been scheduled for Chicago on No- 
vember 5 and 6, and at Minneapolis on November 7 and 8. There 
will also be conferences in November for the southeastern 
states at Atlanta, and for the southwestern states at Dallas. 
Two other conferences for the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast 
states will be held in December, 

Representatives and delegates from the chambers of com- 
merce and business organizations in the cities and states of each 
region will take part in the conferences. Inquiries from many 
of these organizations on the various phases of traffic and of 
aviation problems prompted the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to arrange for the eight assemblages. Public 
traffic officials and authorities, and aviation experts, will attend 
the sessions and participate in the discussions. 

The conferences are designed primarily to enable business 
organizations and business interests of the country to approach 
and consider their local and regional street and highway and 
their air traffic problems from the standpoint of a national 
perspective, and to facilitate the exchange of views and experi- 
ence in these matters from both a regional and a nation-wide 
viewpoint, says the chamber. 


CANADA AND AVIATION 


The consistent progress which Canada has made in the de- 
velopment of aviation is revealed in a survey of the airports 
of that country which the Commerce Department has issued. 

Regular services, the report shows, are maintained over 
nearly 7,000 miles of airways, some of which are lighted, while 
irregular flights are made in the services of numerous indus- 
tries. Vast areas have been explored and surveyed from the 
air. Air patrols over large forest tracts save a considerable 
amount of timber from destruction by fire, as compared with 
losses prior to the provision of this form of protection. 

There are twenty-two flying clubs in Canada, each operating 
two or more planes from its own or from some nearby airport. 
A great variety of work is done by planes belonging to these 
clubs or to their members. This, taken with the- regular serv- 
ice, the industrial and the public-work operations, places Canada 
in the front rank in the wide and extensive use of aircraft. On 
March 31, 1930, civil certificates were effective in Canada for 
370 private air pilots, 370 commercial air pilots, 311 air engi- 
neers, 407 aircraft, and 71 airports. 

Not all the airports and seaplane stations have been 
licensed, according to the report. About 125 are included in the 
survey, but it is pointed out that there are numerous others for 
which descriptions are not available. The many lakes and 
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streams of Canada offer havens for seaplanes or amphibians 
during part of the year; many of these are utilized by ski- 
equipped planes under appropriate weather conditions. Caches 
of fuel and oil have been provided in still other places where 
planes of some one of the several types on private or public 
missions may need new supplies. 

Varying weather conditions and development on a commer- 
cial basis have imposed unusual and difficult requirements on 
Canadian airport builders, it is pointed out. These, the survey 
shows, have been met in an admirable fashion and are being 
dealt with in a way that augurs well for the future aeronautic 
developments in the Dominion. 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND COTTON 


Motor truck lines have been placed by the Texas Railroad 
Commission under the same regulations as to transporting 
cotton that are applied to railroads. For many years the rules 
of the commission have required that cotton transported by 
common carriers shall be compressed at the first compress on 
the Way to the shipment’s destination, and that the cost of 
compression shall be paid out of the transportation rate. The 
only exception to this rule is that, in case the first compress 
on the way to destination is blocked with cotton, the shipment 
may be carried to the next available compress. 

The application of the compressing rules to motor trucks 
was made as a result of complaint by railroads of the advan- 
tages truck lines had in the matter of cotton shipments. In 
south Texas, this season, truck competition with railroads has 
been intensive and more cotton has been moved over truck 
lines than over railroads. Under the order of the commission, 
truck lines are also placed on the same equality with railroads 
in that cotton transported by them and stopped for compression 
shall be covered by compress company insurance while in 
custody of the compress. Heretofore, trucks have been deliv- 
ering their cotton and having it compressed at the point of 
destination. This aroused the protest also of interior com- 
presses and they supported the complaint of the railroads in 
bringing the matter to the attention of the railroad commission. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL ENLARGEMENT 


By the addition of the Durant Motor Company plant in 
Elizabeth, N. J., to the Bayway Terminal, this organization adds 
to its storage and manufacturing facilities 2,102,730 square feet. 

This newly acquired plant, together with the Bayway Ter- 
minal on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, at Bayway, 
Elizabeth, N. J., and the Pennsylvania Dock and Warehouse 
Company, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Jersey City, N. J., 
are under the same management and associated with the General 
Cold Storage Company, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Jersey 
City, N. J., with offices in New York. 

The new plant will be known as 


Bayway Terminal 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


It comprises an area of more 





The former Durant Motor Co. 
operated by Bayway Terminal. 


plant in Elizabeth, N. J., now 


than 27 acres with a frontage of 1,816 feet on Newark avenue, 
only 800 feet from the city line of Newark. Newark avenue 
is part of Lincoln Highway and the main trucking road 
between New York and Philadelphia. The property fronts 1,770 
feet on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad and is im- 
mediately adjacent to the North Elizabeth passenger station. 
This property is 11 miles from New York City Hall in direct 
air line. The plant is within easy trucking distance of all parts 
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of New York City, being within a few blocks of the new ele. 
vated boulevard crossing the Newark and Elizabeth meadows 
and leading to the entrance of the Holland Vehicular Tubes, 
thus bringing the plant within a half hour motor trip of New 
York City. 

Aside from the usual building equipment, such as elevators, 
sprinkler system, heating and power plant, the plant is equipped 
with cranes of ten-ton high-speed capacity and a monorail sys. 
tem. 

The plant is served by sidings from the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with separate incoming and outgoing 
tracks for raw and finished materials. Space provided within 
the buildings for 132 cars at the loading platforms, all under 
cover. The total capacity of the railroad sidings is 310 cars, 
The Lincoln Highway runs by the property. 

There is trolley service as well as bus service passing the 
plant and a local station on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
adjoins the property. 

The plant has a complete cafeteria equipment with capacity 
for seating 1,200 persons. 


“WORLD’S LONGEST” MOTOR SERVICE 


What is described as the world’s longest motor taxi route 
has recently been inaugurated in Africa, says a report to the 
automotive division, Department of Commerce, from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner DuWayne G. Clark, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. This service, which is known as Trans-African Motor 
Safaris, has been started to carry tourists from the Juba ter- 
minus of the Nile steamers to Cape Town, covering many of 
the most interesting parts of African route. It is understood 
that the new service touches such points as Juba, Kampala, 
Jinja, Nairobi, Dodoma, Abercorn, Elizabethville, N’dola, Living- 
stone, Bulawayo, Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth and Cape 
Town. The entire trip is scheduled to take approximately eight 
weeks, including stops at the principal cities. 

It would seem that the “Cape to Cairo” journey is no longer 
a matter of pure adventure. Several independent trips have 
been made during the past few months, and now the realization 
of the new taxi service would indicate that the hazardous parts 
of the journey have been eliminated. However, even the first 
southern trip of the new taxi was, according to reports, not 
without its element of chance and circumstance. At one 
place it is said that, due to the rains, the car required 23 days 
to negotiate a piece of road which, under ordinary conditions, 
would have taken two days. In one section five days were 
spent doing 300 yards. 

The heavy rains which occur in the northern and middle 
sections of the continent are the most serious disadvantage to 
road motor transportation. Roads which, during the dry season, 
are quite good, become swampy and impassable with the first 
rain. The prevalence of fever in some parts of the country is 
also a drawback, not to mention the almost complete absence 
of repair and service stations, except in the larger communities. 
While the new service has been announced as a permanent 
institution, there are some who question whether it can be 
operated regularly until conditions are improved to a marked 
degree. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIFICATION 


The largest suburban station in the country for electrified 
train operation will be placed in service September 28 by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It is under the Pennsylvania’s new 
Broad Street Station building, in the central part of Philadel- 
phia and near the old Broad Street Station. Electrification of 
the Pennsylvania’s entire suburban service in the Philadelphia 
area was recently completed. Approximately 56,000 commuters 
are handled in and out of Philadelphia daily over the electrified 
lines and the new suburban station has been built expressly for 
their use. Approximately 325 electric suburban trains will be 


' required to carry these passengers into and out of the new 


station. 





REPLICA OF “PIONEER” 


The Chicago and North Western’s replica of the “Pioneer,” 
first railway locomotive to leave Chicago on a run over a western 
line, is now on its longest trip. The “Pioneer,” pulling a coach 
reproduction, will make its next appearance September 16 in 
Mankato, Minn., as a feature of the Progress of Transportation 
parade in that city. The replica was on exhibit at the Golden 
Jubilee celebration at Redfield, S. D., the last week in August. 
It moved next to Tracy, Minn., for the “box car celebration” 
on Labor Day, and then to Clark, S. D., where it was on exhibit 
at the Clark County fair September 3 to 5. Axel Correll, engineer, 
Eugene Reeve and E. L. Murray are accompanying the equip- 
ment on the entire trip. Following the Mankato engagement, 
they will bring the “Pioneer” back to Chicago. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The full cargo market has been disappointingly inactive the 
last few days and current reviews of the situation, which have 
recently been optimistic in tone, have nothing on which to base 
predictions for greater activity in the near future. Several 
times in recent days there have been indications of improvement 
in various divisions of the market, but all these have proved 
to be flurries and the outlook appears to be little better than in 
the early part of the summer. 

In the grain division only a few cargo fixtures have been 
reported recently, all of them for Montreal loading. There is 
practically no inquiry for the Gulf and nothing is offering. 
Rates for Montreal loading are based on 91%4c Antwerp or Rot- 
terdam, for first half September. Some activity is reported 
on the west coast, with fixtures reported to the United King- 
dom or Continent for September-October at rates ranging from 
21s to 24s, depending on loading places and positions. 

A British steamer accepted a coal cargo to Montevideo 
for October loading at $3.20 and one to the Adriatic was taken 
by an Italian steamer at $2 for September. Charterers’ ideas 
for west Italy are about $1.80 to $1.90 and $2 to $2.10 for the 
Adriatic, September and October. 

Two vessels were fixed for Shanghai in the sugar division 
at $5 for September and a steamer of about 5,000 tons accepted 
14s 6d from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent for September 
loading. Further tonnage for United Kingdom-Continent is 
reported to be required in the prompt and October positions 
at about 14s from Cuba and 13s 6d from Santo Domingo. 

A slightly easier tendency is reflected in lumber rates paid 
for two vessels fixed for the west coast of South America, but 
the other divisions of the market show no improvement and 
very little activity. 

Improvement in eastbound cargo movement in the inter- 
coastal trade is seen in the announcement that the Luckenbach 
Line is to replace the freighter Andrea F. Luckenbach, one of 
the largest freight vessels under the American flag, in the 
intercoastal service. The vessel, which has been laid up in 
Puget Sound for three months, is to sail from there September 
19 and from San Francisco September 25. 


Passing of the Lamport & Holt Line into the hands of a 
receiver at London will not affect the continuance of the freight 
service of the line from New York to Brazil, the River Plate 
and other South American ports, it was announced by John 
Allsop, president of Sanderson & Sons, Inc., agents for the line 
in New York. It is intimated that the line will continue to do 
business through the hands of the receiver and manager and 
that it hopes in the course of time to recover its prosperity. 


J. D. Harrington, secretary of the East Coast Colombian 
Steamship Lines Conference, directs shippers’ attention to the 
fact that, in accordance with Decree No. 1293, issued by the 
Colombian Ministry of State, August 19, 1930, effective as of 
September 1, 1930, shippers, on presentation of their bills of 
lading for certification at the Colombian Consulate, will pay $1.50 
for each certification. In cases where the bill of lading con- 
sists of more than one page, there will be an extra charge of 
50 cents for each additional page. The fee for certification of 
consular invoices will be $2.50 for each invoice, except that in 
cases where an invoice comprises more than one page, an extra 
charge of 50 cents for each additional page will be assessed. 

Bills of lading and consular invoices must be presented at 
the Colombian Consulate for certification not later than noon 
the day previous to the sailing of steamer on which the ship- 
ment is forwarded and the conference has been informed that 
this rule will be strictly enforced hereafter. Failing this, ship- 
Pers will be obliged to prepare and take out a letter of advice 
at a cost of $3 and the consignee will be fined 10 per cent of 
the duties in addition. 


Attention is also directed to the fact that it is of the utmost 
importance that the copy of the bill of lading and consular 
invoice bearing the revenue stamp be sent to the consignees 
at the port of destination, the copies bearing the rubber stamp 
hotation indicating that the stamp tax has been paid to be 
delivered to the steamer line for forwarding with the steamer’s 
manifest as heretofore. 

The Interocean Line, which is about to start a new service 
from north Pacific ports to the Continent, has joined the Pacific 
Coast-European Conference. The service started with the sail- 





ing of the Norwegian motor ship Brandager from Seattle on 
September 3 for Antwrep, Rotterdam and Havre. 

The Ford Motor Company’s steamer Lake Benbow has been 
chartered to take a full cargo of lumber from Yaquina Bay to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, it is reported. The fixture was re- 
ported at $8 for late September loading. The vessel is due 
at Portland September 19 to discharge a cargo of Ford auto- 
mobile parts. 


Effects of Grain Decision 


New Orleans authorities see in the changes in export rate 
relationships on grain as between the north Atlantic and Gulf 
ports ordered by the Commission, effective October 1, a serious 
effect on the movement of grain through New Orleans and other 
Gult ports. The new rates not only involve a comprehensive 
reduction in the existing differential, but milling-in-transit rates 
are changed in an unfavorable manner as applying to New 
Orleans interests. 

Under the new tariff the differential of New Orleans of 14 
cents a hundred pounds under Baltimore from Omaha will be 
reduced to 2 cents, the differential from Kansas City will be cut 
from 15 cents to 10 cents and that from Illinois points from 
10 cents to 2 cents. A study of the proposed schedule and the 
Structures since the war is being made by Edgar Moulton, 
general manager of the Joint Traffic Bureau at New Orleans, 
to determine what effect the rates will have. 

The Commission’s order also changes the milling-in-transit 
rates, it being prescribed in the domestic rate schedule that 
the combination rate shall apply, consisting of grain rate in- 
bound and mixed feed outbound. It is said that manufacturers 
will be adversely affected by their being called on to pay the 
mixed feed on the back haul to reach the trade territory. The 
effect of the change will be to transcribe New Orlean’s com- 
petitive territory. 

Another phase of the changes in grain schedules that may 
operate to increase costs is the limitation of inspections. The 
existing schedule includes no limitations, while the new one 
will limit to two free transits and one inspection, except that 
the number of inspections will not be limited when there is 
no subsequent movement of the car. For each transit in excess 
of the free number a charge of 2 cents a hundred pounds will 
be levied. 

Bids on Panama Mail Liners 


Two Pacific coast and five Atlantic coast shipyards sub- 
mitted bids for the construction of four turbo-electric passenger 
and cargo vessels for the New York-Central America-California 
service of the Panama Mail Steamship Company, subsidiary of 
the Grace Line. The bids were opened at the New York offices 
of the lines. Details of the offers submited were not announced, 
as it was said that the bids contained so many reservations 
and special clauses that several days would be required before 
a decision could be reached. A representative of the Shipping 
Board was present when the bids were handed in and it is 
expected that he will participate in the analysis of the bids. 

The four vessels are to be 500 feet long, 70 feet beam, 39 
feet deep and are to have a sea speed of 18 knots. Accommo- 
dations are to be provided for 200 first class passengers, each 
room having a private bath. All auxiliaries are to be elec- 
trically operated. With the advent of the new ships the service 
will be placed on a fortnightly basis. 

Ample refrigerated space is to be provided and the cargo 
handling machinery will be of the most modern type. It has 
been estimated that the new vessels will cost about $5,000,000 
each. Construction is to start as soon as arrangements can 
be completed for a Shipping Board loan of 75 per cent of the 
cost of building the ships. The Panama Mail Line has a con- 
tract for carrying the United States mails between San Fran- 
cisco and Puerto Colombia. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The Shipping Board has approved the following agreements 
filed with it under section 15 of the shipping act: 


Munson Steamship Line with Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc.: Arrangement for through movement of shipments of 
specified commodities from Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbach 
Gulf to Mexican ports, with transhipment at New Orleans. Through 
rates, which include cost of transhipment, and divisions thereof are 
to be as set forth in rate sheet attached to and forming part of the 
agreement. Arrangement is subject to minimum bill of lading charge 
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of $8.75 to be apportioned $2.75 to the intercoastal carrier and $6 to 
Munson SteamShip Line. ; 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Blue Funnel 
Line; Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Admiral Ori- 
ental Line; Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha: Three agreements, identical in terms except as to 
parties, providing for through movement of shipments from Oriental 
ports to Gulf ports, with transhipment at Seattle, Tacoma, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned equally between the participating carriers, 
subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 per ton to Luckenbach Gulf 
Steamship Company. Cost of transhipment is to be absorbed by the 
lines in equal proportion. ; 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Klaveness Line: Arrangement 
for through shipments from Klaveness Line ports of call in Far East 
to United States Atlantic Coast ports, with transhipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each of 
which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment. 

Luckenbach ore: Company, Inc., with Admiral Oriental 
Line; Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Blue Funnel Line; 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Nippon Yusen Kaisha: 
Memoranda of three agreements similar in terms and conditions, cov- 
ering through shipments from Oriental ports to Atlantic Coast ports, 
with transhipment at Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and apportioned 
equally between the lines, subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 per 
ton weight or measurement to Luckenbach. Cost of transhipment is 
to be absorbed by the lines in equal proportion. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Swedish American 
Line: Covers through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and apri- 
cot kernels from Pacific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach to Gothen- 
burg, Stockholm, Malmo, Helsingburg, Lulea and Norrkoping, Sweden. 
Through rates are to be based on direct line conference rates subject 
to minimum bill of lading charge of $5. On shipments to Gothenburg 
Luckenbach is to receive 4/7ths of the through rate and Swedish 
American Line the remainder. To ports other than Gothenburg Luck- 
enbach is to receive 4/7ths of the base rate and Swedish American 
Line the remainder. Cost of transhipment at New York is to be 
absorbed by Luckenbach. —_ } 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Standard Fruit & S. S. Co.: Covers 
through shipments from Pacific Coast ports to West Indies ports, 
with transhipment at New Orleans. Through rates and divisions on 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, beans, peas, newsprint, wrap- 
ping and printing paper and flour to Cuban ports are to be as set 
forth in Pacific Coast-Gulf-West Indies Eastbound Minimum Rate 
List No. 3. On shipments of other commodities to Cuban ports and 
en all commodities to ports other than Cuban ports through rates and 
divisions are to be as agreed upon from time to time by the lines. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., with Java Pacific Line: 
Arrangement for through shipments from Gulf ports to Dutch East 
Indies. Through rates are to be assessed in accordance with Java- 
New York Line Tariff and apportioned equally between the lines, 
subject to minimum proportion of $5 per ton weight or measurement 
to each. On traffic to ports other than base ports Java Pacific Line 
is to receive the excess of the through rate over the rate to base 
ports. Cost of transhipment at Los Angeles or San Francisco is to 
be absorbed by the carriers in equal proportion. 

Dimon Steamship Corp. with Los Angeles S. S. Co.: Arrangement 
for through shipments from Hawaiian Islands to Atlantic Coast ports 
of call of Dimon Line, the latter to absorb cost. of transhipment at 
Los Angeles Harbor. The through rates are to be the combination 
of the local rates of the participating carriers. 


The board approved modification of conference agreement 
No. 17-4, between the American Pioneer Line and other lines, 
taking the country of Siam from under the jurisdiction of the 
conference. 


LOAD LINES FOR VESSELS 


Proposals of the United States load line committee in regard 
to tankers, lumber ships and ships of special types were em- 
bodied essentially in the rules adopted by the International 
Load Line Conference in London, according to the State De- 
partment. The conference met at London from May 20 to July 
5 for the purpose of formulating international rules and regu- 
lations to determine the load lines of merchant vessels engaged 
in international trade. The convention will become effective 
July 1, 1932, between those governments which ratify it by that 
date, provided five such ratifications are accomplished. 

Congress, by act of March 2, 1929, effective September 2, 
1930, required load lines to be placed on all vessels of 250 gross 
tons and over engaged in foreign trade. Vessels on the Great 
Lakes were excepted. In connection with this legislation, Sec- 


retary of Commerce Lamont appointed a load line committee . 


representative of the various marine interests and this com- 
mittee prepared rules for determining the maximum load lines 
required to be marked under the act of March 2, 1929. 

“The rules as proposed by the United States load line com- 
mittee and which the Secretary of State required to be the basis 
of the United States proposals provided in general the same 
load lines for vessels of the ordinary merchant type as provided 
by the rules of the British Board of Trade and were also in 
conformity with the rules as established by the principal mari- 
time nationss,” said the State Department. 

“American shipowners, shipbuilders, and naval architects 
had developed, however, tank ships for the carriage of oil in 
bulk as well as efficient methods whereby lumber could safely 
be carried on the decks of general cargo vessels, and since 
operating experience over many years had demonstrated that 
American tankers and American cargo vessels with lumber 
deckloads could be safely loaded much deeper than would be 
permitted by the load line rules of the other maritime nations, 
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the United States load line committee made definite provisions 
in its proposed rules for the deeper immersion of tankers, 
lumber carrying ships and vessels of special type. 

“The United States load line committee also adopted the 
principle first expressed by the United States load line com. 
mittee of 1921 of defining seasonal zones for the whole world 
based upon average weather conditions and provided that in 
the loading of vessels account be taken of the weather likely 
to be experienced in the particular zones the vessels would 
traverse. . 

“The International Conference on Load Lines was cognizant 
of the reasonableness of the economic necessity of providing 
for the deepest loading consistent with safety, but it was qa 
primary consideration in drafting the convention regulations 
that no loading should be permitted that would endanger the 
vessel or jeopardize her crew while performing the tasks in- 
volved in the navigation of the ship. The necessity of pro. 
viding for a high standard of safety was never lost sight of 
by the conference or by any committee of the conference.” 

The convention applies to all maritime countries with ves- 
sels of 150 gross tons and over engaged in international trade, 
although the act of March 2, 1929, applies only to vessels of 
over 250 gross tons. Many of the countries represented re- 
quired load lines for all seagoing vessels engaged in interna- 
tional trade, while there was no other country whose limit 
was as high as that of the United States and the United States 
delegation agreed to this lowered limit as a compromise. The 
department said it was felt that this limit would not materially 
affect the United States, inasmuch as it possessed very few 
vessels of less than 250 gross tons engaged in international 
trade by sea.- 

“The conference,” said the department, “agreed to exempt 
from its provisions ships engaged solely on voyages on the 
Great Lakes of North America and existing ships of the United 
States of America and France of the lumber schooner type 
propelled by either power or sails or by sail alone, and further 
agreed that the United States could request at any time a 
conference of those governments signing the convention and 
owning tankers for a reconsideration of the rules which de- 
termine the load lines for tankers.” 


GOVERNMENT AID FOR SHIPS 


“Just as there are some men with distorted ideas who still 
are sincerely laboring to solve the problem of perpetual motion, 
despite the fact that such an invention is obviously impossible, 
so we still find individuals who now and then put forward the 
idea that American ships without government aid can engage 
in foreign trade where they must compete with more cheaply 
built and more cheaply operated craft,” said Commissioner 
Plummer, vice-chairman of the Shipping Board. 

“The fact that 50 years of endeavor has shown the utter 
impossibility of high-priced American ships, operated according 
to the living standards of this country, successfully competing 
with foreign craft unless there is a government aid to take care 
of the extra expense, both in capital costs and operation, result- 
ing from our standards of living, has been enough to convince 
Congress that such aid is necessary, and should convince any- 
one whose mind is not hopelessly warped. 

“The facts are so completely established, the conclusions 
to be drawn from them are so inescapable that the denial of 
need for government aid in these cases is exactly equivalent 
to asserting that two and two make five. 

“To say that there should be no government aid for Ameri- 
can ships is in effect to say that American ships must retire 
from the foreign trade of this country—but it will be noticed 
that all of these opponents of government aid lack the frank- 
ness to come out and make that bald statement; and so long 
as they are unwilling to admit the inevitable result of what 
the adoption of their plan would mean, it is folly for those who 
have the welfare of American shipping at heart to waste time 
discussing at length such ‘perpetual motion theories.’ 

“Of course, there are some innocents who will be caught 
by arguments of ‘free ship’ theorists, just as there were those 
who for years contributed to the support of that notorious 
Keely motor; but just as real inventors like Edison and other 
capable men never bothered with such schemes, so the real 
business men of this country will not be affected by ‘Keely 
motor’ attempts to mislead the public regarding legislation 
necessary for American shipping.” 





GUIDE TO PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


Listing a total of seven hundred ports served by the eighty- 
two ships engaged in its steamship services, the General Steam- 
ship Corporation, Ltd., has issued a 32-page directory under 
the title of “700 Ports on All the Seven Seas.” Its purpose, 
as the introduction explains, is to serve as a guide to the traffic 
manager in determining the routing of his shipments through 
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pacific coast ports. It is also designed for the purposes of gen- 
eral reference when correct spelling or location of strange 
and far-off ports may be in doubt. The booklet also presents 
4 detailed description of the service offered by each of the nine 
lines operated by the company out of Pacific coast ports. Copies 
of the directory are available at the company’s offices to ship- 
pers and others interested. 


MARINE REPORT TO HOOVER 


President Hoover has made public a report on the merchant 
marine received from Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, dealing with progress made under the Jones-White 
merchant marine act of 1928. The report was made in response 
to a request from the President for a report on the development 
of the American merchant marine since the passage of the 
act of 1928, providing for enlarged loan funds and overseas mail 
contracts “which was initiated by President Coolidge,” accord- 
ing to the report. 

“The result of these laws,” said Dr. Klein, “and the ad- 
ministrative measures taken has been a steady advance in 
our merchant marine. We have seen a steady increase in ship- 
puilding, an increase in privately owned merchant marine, and 
a steady retirement of the government from business. This is 
evidenced by the following table of the active American mer- 
chant fleet in gross tons: 


TOTAL COASTWISE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


—Gross Tons— 
Gov- 
Privately ernment 
Owned Owned 
I Ie 65 0:04:6 4:00:004 60:00 00 800008 04 see eeoee se 4,827,541 1,989,338 
FN I 0:5.0.55450:006:6:0 6:54:09 0.0-0.5015:04 065 GOES E EE 5,707,043 1,604,450 
FY, WON oiooccesccevccscccvscecsessessecssecees 6,434,711 1,362,960 
BE Gy BOO 656 6:4 1005.050000 010 005s eevee endcsmes see 6,593,129 1,097,225 
FOREIGN TRADE ALONE 
—Gross Tons— 
Ov- 
Privately ernment 
Owned Owned 
“A POET eee eT 1,651,935 1,960,550 
jue EER Ay eer cere eee 2,031,412 1,604,450 
July, 1929... cccccccccscccvccseccescssscrcveces 2,779,143 1,362,960 
0 NO a6 5 6150 456-4:4441004.58S 0 55 60:0 0990940400 Es 2,738,318 1,097,225 


“All important trade routes from the United States to other 
parts of the world are now served with American owned and 


' operated ships, there being 96 such routes. 


“The volume of shipping construction in the different cal- 
endar years is shown in the following table: 


COMPLETED SHIP CONSTRUCTION 
Gross Tons 


I ok ccc ugtignd ae cess Ce Wedd COR4EE HbR CHEERS CRS ee 163,996 
— ere ererr Tre errr Te eo TT ery CTS 208,800 
— rer rr Teer ere TT ee re 199,235 (7 months) 


“The volume of construction in progress is shown by the 
amount of tonnage in the different yards at the dates stated: 


TONNAGE UNDER CONTRACT OR BUILDING 
Gross Tons 


i RE... -.1. 5) os caus aatenniienainianainaaandinaiacniaal 264,000 
Sh Tin ca apaiebmaheherentnetegehaheniedel 170,000 
re we ta Paden darieakadeceensciieteal 487,000 


Work of the Shipping Board 


“The United States Shipping Board and Merchant Marine 
Corporation have confinued with increased vigor to reduce ex- 
penses and to withdraw from government operation of merchant 
ships. Appropriations for these agencies have decreased from 
$13,689,000 in 1928-29 to $6,346,000 for 1930-31, a reduction of 
$7,343,000 in two years. Since January, 1929, 151 vessels have 
been sold for private operation in established foreign trade 
routes and for 3 unrestricted operations, and 89 sold for scrap- 
ping. Increased confidence in privately owned shipping in 
ocean-borne commerce is resulting from government retirement. 

“The Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation are 
how operating 17 lines, 8 from the Atlantic seaboard, 9 from 
the Gulf and none from the Pacific coast, out of the total of 
96 lines mentioned above. Steps are in progress with a view to 
consolidation and disposal of some of these lines and it is 
hoped that in a very few years the government will be free of 
ship operation. 

“Twenty-five private companies are now operating 79 lines, 
44 from the Atlantic seaboard, 14 from the Gulf and 21 from 
the Pacific coast. 

“Under authority of Congress the Shipping Board has loaned 
to shipowners for the construction of vessels a total of $43,678,- 
000, of which $4,685,222 has already been repaid and commit- 
ments have been taken for a further $82,068,000. This assist- 
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ance has contributed materially to the upbuilding of the 
merchant marine. ‘ 
Ocean Mail Contracts 


“Prior to the 4th of March, 1929, contracts for ocean mail 
carriage had been awarded to 24 lines calling for annual pay- 
ments of about 14 millions. These lines had undertaken as 
part of their contracts to construct 16 new vessels with a total 
tonnage of 210,500. Early in your administration the inter- 
departmental committee (comprised of the Postmaster-General, 
the secretaries of Commerce and Navy and the Chairman of 
the Shipping Board) was appointed to reconsider the whole 
question of ocean mail contracts in relation to merchant marine 
policies, with a view to greater insistence upon new construc- 
tion, in such fashion as to upbuild and strengthen the merchant 
marine. As a result of the changes in policy made at that 
time 16 further contracts have been awarded entailing an aver- 
age annual expenditure of 14 millions, over a 10-year period, 
and, due to the much heavier requirements for new ship con- 
struction as a consideration of the contract, 46 vessels have 
been contracted for, of a minimum of 407,000 total tonnage, 
the aggregate cost of which will be approximately 184 millions. 
In addition, carriage of ocean mails, regularity of service, 
Americanization of crews and other objectives of importance 
redound to the government in service rendered. 


General 


“Other matters which have contributed to development of 
merchant shipping have been the long outstanding loadline 
dispute, which has been settled by legislation and by interna- 
tional agreements, soon to be placed before the Senate for 
consideration. Further measures for safety at sea have been 
developed by the international conferences which have been 
held. Legislation passed by the last Congress partially cleared 
some of the existing ambiguity in contract relationships with 
Post Office. 

“There are many tangible results from all of these activi- 
ties which are gradually restoring the American merchant 
marine. The new ships being built are modern and able to 
hold their own upon the seas. There are about 19,000 men 
now employed in shipyards on new construction and 7,500 in 
repair yards. At least an equal number are employed in sup- 
plying material to the shipyards. A large increase in the num- 
ber of men employed aboard ship will develop. 

“It may be recalled that if American foreign trade is to be 
protected in equitable rates and in full distribution of goods, 
there must be some substantial movement of American-flag ships 
on each of our great trade routes. This is today substantially 
established. Our problem for the fututre is to maintain these 
routes, constantly keeping them abreast of world improvement 
in ship construction and operation, and to secure their expan- 
sion to that degree which gives protection to American foreign 
trade.” 





PARCEL POST TO CUBA 


A parcel post convention between the United States and 
Cuba, which was signed at Washington by representatives of 
the two governments on July 24 last, is dated to be effective 
September 1. Under its provisions, a discrimination against 
Cuba’s tobacco industry, which has been on the statute books 
of this country since July 28, 1866, will be eliminated. The 
tariff law of that year contained a clause prohibiting the im- 
portation of cigars and cigarettes from Cuba into the United 
States in lots of less than 3,000. For many years the repeal 
of this old law has been urged on Congress by both officials 
of the Postoffice and Treasury departments. Not until the 
present tariff law was placed on the statute books, however, 
were the objectionable features of the tariff act of 1866, in so 
far as Cuba is concerned, removed. Postmaster-General Brown 
appeared before the House committee on ways and means in 
behalf of the repeal of the law aimed at Cuba’s tobacco industry. 

Since March 1, 1928, there has been no parcel post ex- 
change between the United States and Cuba. The latter coun- 
try finally cut off all parcel post arrangements after post- 
poning such action from time to time in the hope that the 
American Congress would rectify what, to Cuba, appeared to 
be a law closing the doors of this country to its sole industry 
that could make use of the parcel post service. 

The convention provides for the exchange of ordinary and 
registered articles of merchandise and mail matter of all kinds, 
including cigars and cigarettes, that are admitted in the domes- 
tic mails of either country. Such articles must weigh over 
eight ounces and not more than twenty-two pounds. The old 
convention fixed a limit of eleven pounds. However, precious 
stones, valuable jewelry, articles of gold or other precious 
metals for personal use, such as cigarette holders and cases, 
vanity cases, mesh bags, watches, etc., money, coin, bullion, 
gold dust and securities payable to bearer, are prohibited under 
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the terms of the parcel post convention. Such articles, how- 
ever, may be sent registered in the letter mails. The parcels 
are subject to the customs and fiscal regulations of the country 
of destination. 

Effective September 1, postmasters will register, at the 
request of the senders and on payment of the required registry 
fee of 15 cents, in addition to the postage, mailable parcel post 
packages addressed for delivery in Cuba. The fee for a return 
receipt for a registered parcel will be 5 cents if requested at 
the time of mailing and 10 cents if requested after mailing. 

The postage rate on parcels to Cuba will be 14 cents for 
each pound or fraction and the registry fee must be fully pre- 
paid before the parcel is dispatched from the office of mailing. 

Effective September 1, according to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it will be necessary for mailers of parcel post packages 
addressed for delivery in Cuba to prepare consular or commer: 
cial invoices in the same manner as required for articles trans- 
mitted in the regular mails to that country. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


The governor of the Panama Canal has reported to the 
Secretary of War that 465 commercial vessels transited the 
canal in August and that tolls thereon of $2,080,230.42 were 
collected. 


FLEET VESSEL SOLD TO McCORMICK 


The Shipping Board has sold to the McCormick Steamship 
Company the “Emergency Aid,” of 8,800 deadweight tons. The 
vessel will be used in the service of the Pacific Argentine Brazil 
Line operating between the Pacific coast and the West Indies 
and the east coast of South America. 


JENKINS ACTING PRESIDENT 


J. Caldwell Jenkins, vice-president, Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, has been authorized by the Shipping Board to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of the office of president of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation pending the selection of a successor 
to the late John R. Gordon. 


S. S. AMERICA TO CUBA 


The Shipping Board has approved a request of the United 
States Lines, Inc., to operate the America in a special cruise 
from New York to Havana, Cuba, in December. Foreign trans- 
atlantic liners have entered this trade in the winter months. 


SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 


The Western Confectioners’ Traffic Association, intervener 
in No. 45, Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles vs. Argonaut 
Steamship Co. et al., the split delivery case pending before the 
Shipping Board, in its answer brief on rehearing, asks the 
board to reinstate its order of December 4, 1929, directed 
against the split delivery practice. The answer deals with the 
brief of the Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau, which seeks 
continuation of the practice. 


TIN CAN OR BOX 


The Shipping Board has denied the petition of the Mer- 
chants’ and Miners’ Transportation Co. for rehearing in No. 
56, Lee Roy Myers Co. vs. Merchants’ and Miners’ Transporta- 


tion Co., involving the question of whether a container used 
was a “tin can” or a “tin box.” (See Traffic World, Aug. 9, 
p. 344.) 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended August 23 
totaled 940,549 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 17,726 
cars over the preceding week, but a reduction of 197,417 cars 
below the same week in 1929. It also was a decrease of 140,149 
cars below the same week in 1928. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of August 23 
totaled 367,279 cars, 88,669 cars under the same week in 1929 
and 57,455 cars under the corresponding week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less-than-carload-lot freight amounted 
to 236,423 cars, a decrease of 25,377 cars below the correspond- 
ing week last year and 20,866 cars below the same week two 
years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
August 23 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,140 and 7,342; live 
stock, 2,111 and 2,396; coal, 41,162 and 41,577; ‘coke, 1,396 and 3.013; 
forest products, 4,095 and 4,697; ore, 4,154 and 5,975: merchandise, 

3,670 and 71,917; miscellaneous, 86,414 and 117,873; total, 
1930, "210, 142; 1929, 254, 790; 1928, 249,471. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,397 and 3,720; live 

stock, 2,135 and 2,122; coal, 36,887 and 43,944; coke, 4,477 and 5, 810; 
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forest products, 2,224 and 3,602; ore, 10,562 and 13,850; merchandise, 
is CG. Bay Senn and 55,965; miscellaneous, 81,002 and 102,186; total, 
1930, 189, 399; 1929, 231,199; 1928, 219,937. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 329 and 292; live 
stock, 338 and 259; coal, 37,290 and 44,562; coke, 369 and 364; foreg 
products, 1,120 and 1,720; ore, 562 and 493; merchandise, * Cc. L, 
6,764 and 7, 462: miscellaneous, 7,663 and 8, 113; total, 1930, 54, 335; 1929) 
63, 265; 1928, 56, 905. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,339 and 4,543; live 
stock, 1,228 and 1,763; coal, 19,951 and 23,499; coke, 450 and 534; gorest 
products, 11,946 and 22, 070; ore, 956 and 974; merchandise, L. 
38,202 and 40, 451; miscellaneous, 45,560 and 54 ,895; total, 1930, 128 633" 
1929, 148,719; 1928, 141,038. 

Northwestern district: grain and grain products, 20,280 and 22,731. 
live stock, 6,144 and 6,758; coal, 5,577 and 6,091; coke, 978 and 1,912: 
oe products, 9,741 and 16, 334; ore, 35,656 and 49, 845; merchandise, 
L. L., 30,841 and 33,675; miscellaneous, 41,449 and 50, 506; total, 1930, 
150, G6; "1929, 187,852; 1928, 168,857. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 16,476 and 
17,338; live stock, 7,685 and 9,970; coal, 8,073 and 10,147; coke, 164 
and 231; forest products, 7,018 and ER, 798; ore, 2,774 and 4,017; mer- 
chandise, ka. ©. » 32,756 and 35,578; miscellaneous, 63,334 and 73, 890; 
total, 1930, 138, 280? 1929, 162,969; 1928, 161,579. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,825 and 5,865; 
live stock, 2,202 and 2,934; coal, 3,968 and 4,964; coke, 119 and 148: 
forest products, 5,232 and 9,442; ore, 417 and 582; merchandise, L 

L., 15,475 and 16, 752; miscellaneous, 41,857 and 48 ,485; total, 1930, 
75, 095; 1929, 89,172; 1928, 82,911. 

Total, all roads: Grain ‘and grain products, 57,786 and 61,831; live 
stock, 21, 843 and 26,202; coal, 152,908 and 174, 784; coke, 7,853 and 
12, 002; forest products, 41, 376 and 69, 663; ore, 55, 081 and 75, 736: merch- 
andise, L. C. L., 236,423 ‘and 261, 800; miscellaneous, 367,2 79 and 455,- 
948; total, 1930, 540, 549; 1929, 1, 137, 966; 1928, 1,080, 698. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January ......... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,89 
Four weeks in February......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Wive Weeks in BMIAFCR.......cccrcces 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Pour weeks in AMTil....cccccoses 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May......ccccssece 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June.........c+e0.- 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Four weeks in July.........cscoss 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Week ended Aust. 2............ 918,335 1,105,920 1,048,821 
Week ended AUG. 9... scccece 904,157 1,092,153 1,044,268 
Week ended Aug. 16........+... 922,823 1,102,567 1,057,909 
Week ended Aug. 23...........- 940,549 1,137,966 1,080,698 

OE cccidesveusecsencensanceun 30,448, 901 34,215,687 32,637,510 


FASTER PASSENGER SCHEDULES 


Reductions in schedules of Pennsylvania passenger trains 
between Chicago and New York, effective September 28, will 
place in operation a total of seven 20-hour trains over that line 
between the two cities, it is announced. By cutting the run- 
ning time of the “New Yorker,” eastbound, and the “Rainbow,” 
westbound, the Pennsylvania will have a total of 13 trains on 
a schedule of less than 21 hours between the two cities. By 
stepping up the schedule of the “New Yorker” from its former 
running time of 21 hours and 25 minutes, it will be made a 
20-hour train. The “New Yorker” will lead the 20-hour fleet 
out of Chicago every morning, departing at 10 a. m., followed 
by the “Manhattan Limited” at 11 a. m., the “Broadway” at 
noon and the “Golden Arrow” at 2 p. m. 

Another 20-hour-and-50-minute train will be added to the 
fleet of limiteds operating in less than 21 hours by cutting the 
schedule of the “Rainbow,” which will leave New York at 11:35 
p. m., after September 28, 50 minutes later than the present 
departure, arriving in Chicago 10 minutes earlier. 

On their westbound trips the “Broadway,” the ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania Limited” and the “Golden Arrow,” under the new schedule, 
leave one hour later in connection with the general change 
from daylight saving to standard time, September 28. 

Six 20-hour-and-50-minute flyers will be operated between 
New York and Chicago under the new time-table. New fast 
service from New York is also provided in through sleeping 
car service on the “Commercial” and “Metropolitan” expresses, 
leaving New York at 11 a. m., an hour later than the present 
schedule, and arriving Chicago at 8 o’clock the following morn- 
ing, and on the “St. Louisan,” leaving New York at 9:50 p. m. 
with through sleeping car service, arriving in Chicago at 5:30 
o’clock the next afternoon. The “American,” to St. Louis, will 
leave New York at 6:05 p.m.,one hour earlier than at present, 
arriving in St.t Louis at 4:05 p. m., one hour earlier, making the 
run in 23 hours. The “St. Louisan” will leave New York at 9:50 
p. m., 25 minutes later than at present, arriving in St. Louis 
at 8:30 p. m. next day. The new schedule will also quicken 
the running time on through St. Louis service from Boston. 

The “Duquesne,” afternoon train between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, will make a 15-minute faster run on both the east 
and west bound trips under the new schedule. Westbound it 
will leave Philadelphia at 2:15 p. m., arriving at Pittsburgh at 
10 p. m., and eastbound it will leave Pittsburgh at 2:15 p. m., 
arriving at Philadelphia at 10 p 

Fifteen minutes will be cut from the schedule of the “Poto- 
mac,” through night express between Washington and Pitts- 
burgh, which will leave the capital city at 10:45 p. m. and 
arrive at Pittsburgh at 8:05 a. m. 
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HE COMET with a 1OO% 


on time 


record tor 
2 months 


shows the way 
to economical 


shipping 


Ro the past two months The 
Comet has been setting up a 
100% on time record as it carried its 
cargo of perishables and merchandise 
between Seaboard Cities and St. Louis. 
To Traffic Managers this is an impor- 
tant performance—it is instrumental 
in efficient shipping. 

As a shipper you are interested in 
economical transportation. You know 
that dependable schedules must be 
maintained in order to have an organ- 
ized movement of freight from shipper 
to consignee. 

When you secure this organized 
movement, then and not before, you 
are able to assemble into a unified 
method of procedure the unloading, 
storing and reshipping. Here is the 
place where everyone connected with 
the shipment can cut his costs. 





By prompt delivery you maintain the 
goodwill of the consignee and collect 
for your merchandise per schedule. 
Whoever stores the merchandise, you 
or the consignee, is sure of on time 
arrivals and is able to operate on a 
small margin of supply, thereby cut- 
ting the costs of storage and inventory 
to the minimum. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad with its 
fleet of 64 “Limiteds of the Freight 
Service” offers you such on time rec- 
ords as this made by The Comet. A 
complete system of passing reports 
enables you to ascertain the location 
of your shipment at any time and re- 
route it if desired. 

For further information write or 
phone your local Pennsylvania Agent 
and learn how on time arrival cuts 


the cost of shipping. 


Six other ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Serv- 
ice’’ that offer you an aid to economy. 






THE YORKER 
Freight 
New York and Jersey City to York, Pa. 







THE GREYHOUND 
Live Stock 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 







THE PEERLESS 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 


THE YANKEE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New England and Seaboard Cities 
to Chicago 


THE CAT BIRD 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Norfolk to New York 


THE HOME RUN 
Empty Refrigerator and Tank Cars 
Seaboard Cities to Chicago 





















PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Inland Waterway ‘Transportation 





U. S. BARGE LINE AND NEGLIGENCE 


It is incumbent on the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
operator of the government barge lines, to show that loss of 
cargo between point of origin and point of destination is not 
due to its negligence, according to a decision of Judge Moly- 
neaux, of the federal court for the district of Minnesota, fourth 
division, in Law No. 2568, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 

The plaintiff, represented by G. H. Smith, W. W. Gibson and 
V. J. Hermel, of Minneapolis, Minn., brought the action in the 
nature of a test proceeding because of declination of shortage 
claims by the barge line and its contention that the burden of 
proof was on the shipper to show where the loss occurred, under 
the terms of the barge line’s bill of lading. 

“The plaintiff,’ said Judge Molyneaux, “a shipper of grain 
between the Twin Cities and New Orleans, shipped certain grain 
by river over a barge line operated by the defendant between the 
Twin Cities and New Orleans and the defendant delivered at 
New Orleans, the point of destination, less grain than was 
delivered to them at the point of origin. The plaintiff, the ship- 
per, sued the. defendant barge line, a common carrier, on their 
common law liability to deliver at destination property received 
by them at point of origin for shipment. 

The defendant alleged in its answer that the shipments were 
made under the terms of the bill of lading which released them 
from liability except for negligence and denied that the loss was 
caused by the negligence of the defendant. In its reply the 
plaintiff admitted the bill of lading but denied every other allega- 
tion of new matter in the answer, and thus denied the allegation 
of defendant in its answer that the loss was not caused through 
its negligence. The clause in the bill of lading depended upon 
by the defendant to exempt them from liability, except for neg- 
ligence, is as follows: 


(b) The carrier accepts bulk freight without knowledge of 
quantity or quality. On bulk grain settlement for its charges at New 
Orleans, La., will be on basis of New Orleans Board of Trade weights 
* * * > No claims for variation of weights or shrinkage will be al- 
om except in case of loss due to negligence on the part of the 
carrier. 


“The defendant moves for judgment on the pleadings and 
also on stipulation as to facts filed herein as follows: 


It is hereby stipulated and agreed by and detween the under- 
signed respective counsel] for the above-named parties plaintiff and 
defendant for the sole purpose of the foregoing motion that the basis 
for the cause of action alleged in the complaint in the above entitled 
matter may be taken as and deemed by the court to be for alleged 
loss or losses of bulk grain in connection with the shipments de- 
scribed in said complaint, said alleged losses being computed accord- 
ing to and occurring by reason of the variation or difference in the 
weights of said shipment of bulk grain at points of origin or lading and 
at destinations or points of unloading. 


“The defendant’s motion is based upon the premises: 


1. That the plaintiff has failed to allege negligence on the part of 


the defendant, and 
2. That as a matter of law under the special contract of affreight- 


ment or bill of lading set out in the answer and admitted by plain- 
tiff, the defendant is not liable to plaintiff in this action except for 
actual negligence on the part of the defendant or its agents or its 
ogee mr affirmatively alleged by plaintiff, and which it has failed 
o allege. 


“Two points are raised for the court to pass upon: 

“First: Is the shipper entitled to sue on the common law 
liability of the carrier to deliver the grain at point of destina- 
tion, delivered to it by the shipper at point of origin or must the 
shipper allege negligence in its complaint? 

“Second: Whether in admitting that the carrier is not liable 
except for negligence, that is by admitting the contract of 
affreightment pleaded in the answer, the burden of proof is 
upon the shipper to establish affirmatively such negligence or 
whether the loss having been shown, the burden of proof is on 
the carrier to establish that they were not negligent and that 
the loss was not occasioned by some cause for which it is re- 
sponsible. 

“1. At common law the carrier was an insurer of the 
property shipped and in the absence of an express contract the 
shipper was entitled to recover against the carrier for loss of 
the property shipped or injury thereto, without proving negli- 
gence, and the burden of proof was upon the carrier to allege 
and show by a preponderance of the evidence that the loss or 
injury sustained was due to an exception to its common law 
liability such as an act of God, or an act of the public enemy, 





or inherent nature or defects in the property shipped, or, 
seizure thereof under legal process, if it relied on such comm 
law exceptions as a defense. 10 C. J. Sec. 576, pg. 378. 

“There is a long line of cases holding that where the carrie 
seeks to escape liability for loss or injury to the shipments unde 
special contract limiting its liability, it is for the carrier t 
allege and show by a preponderance of evidence that the log 
or injury falls within the contract limitation and this is held t 
be applicable to a contract limiting the carrier’s liability to los 
or injury due to the carrier’s negligence. There is an equally 
long line of cases holding that the burden is upon the shipper 
to allege and prove that the loss or injury was due to negligence 
of the carrier, when such special contract exists. The case; 
pro = con upon this proposition are cited in 10 C. J. Sec. 58), 
pg. 376. 

“The Circuit Court of Appeals of the Highth Circuit has 
adopted the view that it is not incumbent upon the shipper t 
allege or bear the burden of proof in such cases. 

“In the case of So. Pacific Co. vs. Arnett, 111 Fed. 849, the 
court held: 


A special contract exacted by a carrier is a defensive weapon 
to be used by the carrier when sued by the shipper for an alleged 
violation of duty against which it was destined to afford protection 
and a shipper suing to recover damages for negligence, an account 
of which the carrier is liable notwithstanding the contract, is not 
required to declare upon such contract. 


“This rule seems to be more just and reasonable and is sup. 
ported by the argument that it is practicable for the carrier to 
explain the loss or injury and to show the facts relative thereto, 
the goods being under its care and in its exclusive possession, 
while it is practically impossible, generally speaking, for the 
shipper to know the cause of the loss or injury or to offer any 
evidence showing want of care on the part of the carrier. 10 
C. J. pg. 377; foot note 21 (a). 

“Taking the view that it is not incumbent upon the shipper 
to allege or sustain the burden of proving negligence, the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota in the case of McGrath vs. N. P. 
Co. 121 Minn., 258-262 says: 


At common law the defendant was an insurer of the property 
and in the absence of an express contract, leaving out of account 
the question of contributory negligence, the plaintiff was entitled as 
a matter of law to recover the value of the property destroyed with- 
out proving negligence on the part of the defendant; and even if 
there was an express contract, which we now assume as above 
stated, no duty devolved upon the plaintiff to plead it, it being his 
right and privilege to do just what he did—that is, to base his 
action upon the defendant’s common-law liability, and leave it to 
the defendant to allege any special contract attempting to limit its 
liability. It is true that the cases are in conflict upon this proposi- 
tion; but the later and in our opinion the better considered cases, 
decided under the more liberal modern practice, sustain the view 
announced. In Cyc. 512, it is stated that “the better rule is that 
the special contract containing conditions in favor of the carrier is 
properly a defensive weapon, to be used by the carrier when sued, 
and that the shipper may disregard it, and sue for breach of com- 
mon-law duty.’’ This seems to be the rule in the federal courts. 
See South Pac. Co. vs. Arnett, 111 Fed. 849, 50 C. C. A. 17, approved 
in Empire State Cattle Co. vs. Atchinson, T. & S. F. R. Co. (C. C.) 
129 Fed. 480. The same rule has also been laid down in Bartelt vs. 
Oregon, 57 Wash. 16, 106 Pac. 487, 135 Am. St. 959, decided in 1910, 
and also in Nelson vs. Great Northern,. 28 Mont. 297, 314, 72 Pac. 
642, where it is said: 

‘We are aware that the decisions on this question are some- 
what at variance, but believe the better rule to be that the existence 
of a special contract for the shipment of live stock, with stipulations 
therein exempting the carrier from certain liabilities, is no obstacle 
to the maintenance of an action in tort, based upon the violations 
of the carrier’s common-law liabilities and that the plaintiff has 
an election to bring his action on the contract or in tort for damages 
arising from a violation of the carrier’s duties. 


“II. It would seem that if the shipper is not required to 
declare upon the special contract and allege negligence that it 
would logically follow that the burden of proving negligence 
would not be upon the shipper and would be upon the carrier. 

“This view is supported by the long line of cases cited in 
10 C. J. pg. 376, sec. 580, where the contra decisions are also 
cited. The Supreme Court of the United States seems to hold 
this view in the case of G. H. & S. A. Railway Co. vs. Wallace, 
223 U. S. 481 (32 S. Ct. Rep. 205). In that case the shipper 
sued for losses of the goods shipped on a special contract 
expressed in the bill of lading to the effect that the initial 
carrier’s liability ceased when it duly and safely delivered the 
goods to the next carrier. The Supreme Court said: 


Thus considered, when the holders of the bills of lading proved 
the goods had not been delivered to the consignee, the presumption 
arose that they had been lost by reason of the negligence of the 
carrier or its agents. The burden of proof that the Joss resulted 
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Carload freight to and from 
all United States and Canada 
—electrically hauled— 
9 carload interchange 
connections 
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ARLOAD SHIPMENTS are moved 

through this territory to and from nine 
interchange connection points by fast, 
heavy-duty electric locomotives. Terminal 
congestion is avoided and one to three 
days’ time saved. 


Carload Interchange Connections: 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal . Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 
.....-Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Chicago Great Western.... 


a eects eg aie Saal gale ae Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 

Indiana Harbor Belt............. Bellwood 
NEE ee ree Elgin Jct. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. . Wayne & Electric Jct. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.Glenwood Park 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Elgin 

s (Renwick) 


We invite you to consult with us for com- 
plete information on attractive industrial 
sites. 


__ Aaa TO 
[AURORA ano ELGIN 





\RAILROAD am 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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on Your Shipping Orders 


means 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET 





A dozen unique advantages conspire to 
make Houston the port of quick dis- 
patch and economy for both importers 


and exporters. 


ITS GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 





with respect to the great producing area of 





central United States. 


ITS 19 RAILROADS 
AND 63 STEAMSHIP LINES 


offer regular service to every part of the 









country and the rest of the world. 


ITS BIG MODERN PORT 


berthing. 


scientifically designed for easy approach and 





THE PORT TERMINAL RAILROAD 


which offers fast, efficient switching service 





at minimum rates to all roads and ship lines. 


ITS ENLARGED GRAIN ELEVATOR 


with capacity of 3,500,000 bushels, automatic 
thermometer control, and the only car dump- 


ers on the gulf. 


These are a few of the outstanding advan- 
tages that save you time and money when 
you route via Houston. 


WHY NOT GET ALL THE FACTS? 


They have been compiled in an easy to read 
form in the Houston Port Book and Houston 
Port Register, and will come to you regularly 
at your request. Just drop a line to 


J. C. MAYFIELD 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., 
New York City 


F. C. DEZENDORF 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., 


Dallas, Texas 

















T. P. BARTLE 
433 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


T. L. EVANS 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 


or 


Houston, Texas 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
Fifth Floor, Courthouse 


‘\ HOUSTON, TEX. o 
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from some eause for which the initial carrier was not responsible 
in law or by contract was then cast upon the carrier. The plaintiffs 
were not obliged both to prove their case and to disprove the 
existence of a defense. The carrier and its agents, having received 
possession of the goods, were charged with the duty of delivering 
them, or explaining why that had not been done. This must be so, 
because carriers not only have better means, but often the only 
means, of making such proof. If the failure to deliver was due to 
the act of God, the public enemy or some cause against which it might 
lawfully contract, it was for the carrier to bring itself within such 
exception. In the absence of such proof, the plaintiffs were entitled 
to recover, and the judgment is affirmed. 


“In accordance with these views, I hold that it was not in- 
cumbent upon the plaintiff to allege negligence on the part 
of the carrier, and that the burden of proof is upon the carrier, 
defendant, to show that the loss was not due to its negligence, 
and accordingly it is ordered, that the motion for judgment 
upon the pleadings and upon the stipulation be and the same 
is hereby overruled.” 


WATERWAY SAVINGS 


(The Executives’ Magazine, St. Louis) 

We should like to have more information on just how water- 
way transportation will save millions to the citizens. Disre- 
garding the original investment in channel improvements, which 
run into many millions, what about these big maintenance 
charges that are being chalked up whenever a waterway is 
opened? They, like the brook, go on forever. 

We note that it will cost the government, that is you and 
me, $125,000 a year to maintain the channel at a nine-foot 
depth just over the little stretch of river between St. Louis and 
Grafton. It will cost $223,000 to maintain the channel on north 
to Chicago via the Illinois waterway, or a total of $338,000 
maintenance between Chicago and St. Louis, each year. In 
other words, $338,000 will have to be saved each year through 
operation of this waterway before it becomes a paying invest- 
ment just on the score of operation, let alone any return on the 
capital. This $338,000 would, of course, have to come out of 
the 20 per cent saving under rail rates which the barge lines 
are supposed to be able to make. In other words, freights to 
the amount of $1,352,000 must be paid to carriers on the Illinois 
waterway in order to save the maintenance charges on the 
channel paid by the United States. After that, savings, if any, 
would start to accrue. All this is assuming that we disregard 
the investment of the state of Illinois and the United States, 
which, all told, amounts to $27,500,000, interest on which at 
five per cent would bring the total cost for interest and main- 
tenance to $1,713,000 per year. Taking this capital item into 
account, freights to the amount of $6,800,000 yearly would have 
to be paid to Illinois waterway carriers before any saving could 
accrue to the nation. 

Furthermore, these payments would have to be crowded 
into the period of nine months, since, at the most favorable 
estimate, this waterway will be closed by ice at Chicago for 
ninety days. 

We advance these facts not as proving that waterway trans- 
portation cannot be made to pay, but as showing that the prop- 
osition is no such gold mine as to promise untold development 
to the interior when waterways are developed. Government 
money is just as real as any other kind of money. 

In selecting the St. Louis-Chicago route we have named 
one of the most logical and hopeful waterway routes in the 
United States. If the case is so bad for this waterway, what 
may be said of the proposal to spend ninety-eight million dollars 
between St. Louis and Minneapolis? This would mean interest 
and maintenance charges each year of $6,853,000. Until the 
carriers on this stream should receive annual freights equal to 
over twenty-five million dollars the waterway would not begin 
to pay any return. This is four times the freight revenues of 
the entire Inland Waterways Corporation for 1929. The old 
stub pencil should enter more strongly into waterway saving 
discussions. 


PLAISTED WRITES TO TRIBUNE 


The following communication, under date of Sept. 3, was 
sent to the Chicago Tribune, by F. H. Plaisted, freight traffic 
manager, Southern Pacific Lines, Chicago: 

“Two articles in the Tribune of Sept. 2 attract attention— 
first, the one under the heading ‘Hurley Pledges 9-Foot Channel 
on Upper River,’ in which it is stated that the secretary was told 
by Minneapolis people that: 


“Factories with products that are mainly exportable cannot 
compete with eastern concerns who have the advantage of cheap 
water transportation,’’ one business man told Secretary Hurley, ‘‘What 
we regard as excessive rail rates are ruining us up here. Frankly, 
the channel, if constructed, might not take care of all the commerce, 
jo it, would prove a crowbar with which to force the rail rates 
own. } 

The secretary was told that it is cheaper to ship goods down 
the Mississippi through the Gulf of Mexico to the Panama canal 
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and then up the west coast to Seattle than to ship directly by raj 
from the twin cities to the coast. 


“The article further says: 


First hand evidence of the vastness of the problem confronting 
them in channel work on the Mississippi was gained by Secretary 
Hurley and the engineers in their short voyage today aboard their 
government vessel. 

Time and again scenic beauties diverted the experts from their 
engineering studies. Then there would be ominous rumblings as the 
boat scraped bottom and their attention was brought back to the fact 
that the stream is lower than it has been in years. 


“If the Secretary of War would talk with the Secretary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission he would discover that, 
for twelve years, or since the war, the transcontinental rajj. 
roads have been denied the right to make the low rates neces. 
sary to enable manufacturers in the twin cities and other 
interior cities to market their products at Pacific coast ports in 
competition with similar products moving via the Panama canal 
route unless the railroads were willing to make the same low 
rates to other western points not subject to the competition 
of the water lines. The transcontinental railroads have repeat. 
edly sought relief from the strict rule of the long and short 
haul clause of the law which would permit them to make the 
necessary rates. Nobody needs to use a crowbar to induce the 
transcontinental railroads to do what they have been willing to 
do for twelve years had they been able to secure the necessary 
relief from the strict rule of the fourth section, which they 
have repeatedly sought. The two secretaries ought to have a 
conference about this matter. 

“The second article is headed, ‘Co-Ops in Debt 170 Million 
to U. S. for Loans,” and the interesting part of this article is 
the complaint from other lines of business that they are being 
made to suffer just as the American railroads are being made 
to suffer by government financed competition. There is the 
possibility, if not the probability, that, in the end, the two 
grand experiments will both turn out to be colossal mistakes, 
and if it occurs that, in the meantime, the transportation struc- 
ture and the business structure of the country, upon which the 
public must rely year in and year out, have been seriously 
damaged, it will be a rather heavy penalty to pay for the 
demonstration of the unsoundness of these experiments. In 
the long run the people, as a whole, have to pay for what they 
get, and when the tax bill is included in the accounting it is 
generally the experience that government in business is very 
costly.” 


TRAFFIC ON GREAT LAKES 


Traffic on the Great Lakes increased from a little over 130 
million short tons in 1925 to nearly 150 million short tons in 
1928, according to a revision of the report on “Transportation 
on the Great Lakes,” originally published in 1926. The revision 
is issued by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
of the War Department and the Bureau of Operations of the 
Shipping Board. 

“The report contains a general description of the Great 
Lakes and their connecting channels and harbors,” says a sum- 
mary issued by the War Department, “and gives information 
relative to laws, treaties and regulations concerning navigation 
and traffic. It shows in considerable detail the development 
of commerce and shipping on the lakes, and develops the fact 
that the traffic has steadily increased since 1925, ranging from 
a little over 130 million short tons in that year to nearly 150 
million short tons in 1928. The report shows that Duluth- 
Superior led in the tonnage handled during the period 1919 to 
1928, mainly due to the shipments of iron ore from that port. 
Buffalo ranked second, followed by Chicago, Ashtabula, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Conneaut, Calcite, Ashland, Milwaukee, Agate Bay, 
Lorain, Escanaba, Detroit, Sandusky, Gary, Indiana Harbor, 
Fairport, Erie and Ludington in the order named. 

“The larger portion of the report is devoted to an intensive 
study of the movements of the important bulk commodities, 
of which grain, iron ore, and coal comprise the greater share 
of the traffic. Other commodities covered are limestone, pe- 
troleum, forest products, sand and gravel. The package freight 
movement is shown for each port and information is given 
regarding the lines engaged in this service and the terminals 
available for handling package freight. The car ferry service 
is also described and information given regarding the traffic 
handled. 

“The territory tributary to the Great Lakes is the most 
important grain producing region in the world, over 40 per cent 
of the total production of the world, not including that of Russia 
and China, originating in this territory. The year 1928 was 
the record year for the movement of grain on the lakes, a grand 
total of 572,282,575 bushels of grain having moved from upper 
lake ports to lower lake and St. Lawrence River ports and 
direct to Europe. This movement is shown in detail from states 
of origin to upper lake ports, thence by water down the lakes. 
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‘Thieves 
pass by the 


WoopDEN 


Box 


DARK NIGHT... row upon row of cars 

laden with costly merchandise. What an 
opportunity for the light-fingered gentry! But 
they pass by the wooden box. It takes too 
much time to rip it open, and their success 
depends on speed and silence. Shipments made 
in wooden cases are safe from thieves. 

Pilfering not only causes the loss of valuable 
merchandise—it brings complaints from dis- 
gruntled customers who have received “light” 
shipments . . . causes endless red tape... 
breeds ill will between shipper and conveyor 
.... hurts business generally. 

You owe it to your business to protect every ship- 
ment from the time it is packed till it is opened by the 
customer. Fivefold Protection* gives you the assur- 
ance that your goods will be delivered in perfect con- 
dition—untouched by pilferers . . . unaffected by 
weather conditions . . . free from damage by rough 
handling. 

The Wooden Box Bureau maintains a staff of ex- 
pert packing engineers and designers who will be 
glad to assist you with any packing or shipping 
problem. Their service is offered to you free of charge 
and without obligation. One of these experts will be 
glad to call and tell you the many advantages of 
Fivefold Protection.* 

Fill in and mail the coupon today. It may save 
you money. 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 


of the National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers and of the National 


x nen 


Lumber Manufacturers Association... 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











*FIVEFOLD PROTECTION 


Good Wooden Boxes—safeguard 


your merchandise against: 

1. Rough Handling in Transit 

2. Hidden Damage (crushed contents, 
torn labels etc.) 

Pilferage 


Bad Weather 


Disgruntled Customers 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 

111 West Washington Street 

Chicago, I1]., Dept. 239 

Gentlemen: We manufacture oe 
and are interested in learning more about the advan- 
tages of Fivefold Protection.* 


Company 


Street 
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Information: is given regarding the elevator facilities at each 
of the important lake ports, with data on terminal charges and 
cost of transportation. 

“The movement of iron ore is traced from the various 
ranges to the ports of shipment, thence by way of the Great 
Lakes to the various receiving ports, and finally to interior con- 
suming points. In 1928 ore shipments amounted to 53,980,874 
gross tons, constituting nearly 40 per cent of the total lake 
traffic. Information is given regarding the ore docks and ter- 
minals, ore carrying equipment, and the rail and lake freight 
rates on iron ore. 

“Coal moving from the mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, amounting to 
37,323,524 tons in 1928, is traced to ports of loading on Lake 
Erie, Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence River. The move- 
ment by water to upper lake ports is shown. 

“The report contains numerous graphs and charts showing 
the movements of the various important commodities, and many 
illustrations of important grain elevators and other bulk freight 
terminals, various types of vessels, etc.” 


WELLAND CANAL TRAFFIC 


“Navigation on the Welland Canal this year began on April 
21 and marked the bringing into use of the greater part of the 
new ship canal,” says Consul Francis R. Stewart, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., in a report made public by the Department of Commerce. 
“The official opening of the latter has been set for September 
1, 1930. 

“The total cargo carried on the canal from the opening 
date to June 30 was 1,703,504 metric tons, as against 1,835,237 
tons during the same period of last year, a decrease of 0.72 
per cent. 


“Another step in the completion of Canada’s gigantic engi- 
neering achievement, the building of the Welland Ship Canal, 
was taken on July 8, when Lock No. 7 in Thorold was filled 
with water, completing the filling of the new canal with water 
from Lake Ontario to the northern foot of the three huge flight 
locks in Thorold and from Lake Erie in the south to the head 
of the flight locks. The only part of the canal now remaining 
to be filled are the three flight locks, one of the engineering 
wonders of the world, which allow ocean-going boats to pass 
each other in the center of the canal, and thus expedite the 
number of boats passing up and down and shorten the time 
taken to pass through the canal. 


“Some dredging has yet to be done between Thorold and 
Port Colborne, which will be finished before the end of the 
year. In the flight locks, cleaning, polishing, and adjusting of 
equipment yet remains to be finished. Grading, sodding, re- 
moving contractors’ equipment, and other minor jobs will be 
taken care of before the formal opening in September. 


“The first complete passage of the new Welland Ship Canal 
was made in the week of July 14 by a government tug towing 
a barge carrying construction materials. Executive officers 
expressed their complete satisfaction with the results of the 
tests. 

“A new type of steel barge for carrying grain has been 
placed in service between Port Colborne and Montreal since 
the opening of navigation. These barges have a length of 260 
feet, a depth of 17 feet, and a beam of 43 feet. Their draft is 
about 14 feet when loaded, and their carrying capacity is 116,000 
bushels of grain. 

“The first deep-draft vessel to navigate the Welland Canal 
passed through Port Colborne on July 19, 1930, when the Lake 
Chelan went down, drawing 19 feet 6 inches, with a cargo of 
3,700 tons of steel skelp from Indiana Harbor (south shore of 
Lake Michigan, just east of East Chicago). This cargo is be- 
lievd to be the largest ever received in Welland.” 


COAL RATE CONFERENCE 


Approximately seventy-five carrier and shipper representa- 
tives were in attendance at the opening of the conference at 
Chicago, September 5, before Examiner Trezise and the Illinois 
commission, called to iron out, informally, if possible, issues in 
dockets 23130, intrastate coal rates on bituminous coal in Illi- 
nois, and 22818, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau against the Alton 
and Eastern and others (see Traffic World, August 30, p. 508). 
In the first of the two cases, the carriers have alleged that 
intrastate rates ordered by the Illinois commission are in viola- 
tion of section 13 of the act, and have asked that the alleged 
discrimination against interstate traffic be corrected by increas- 
ing the Illinois rates to the interstate level. The Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau case attacks the rates from southern Illinois to 
Chicago rate points. 

In an opening statement, Examiner Trezise said it was un- 
derstood that any offers toward a settlement of the diffculties 
made at the conference would not be binding, in the event it 
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was ultimately necessary to return the cases to the Commis. 
sion for settlement in the usual manner. If agreement coy 
be reached by the parties as to rates involved in the two cases 
being considered, he said, it had been suggested that those jp 
the Moline and Davenport cases, dockets 18770, 21020 ang 
21223, could be settled in the same manner, without resort to 
a formal hearing. 

In response to the request made in the Commission’s ap. 
nouncement of the conference, Elmer Smith, commerce attorney, 
Illinois Central, outlined a compromise offer of the railroads, 
He said he was speaking for all Illinois lines, with the excep. 
tion of the Chicago & Alton. As his first proposal, he saiq 
the railroads would insist on restoration of the Chicago rate 
from southern Illinois of $1.95 a ton. The present intrastate 
rate is $1.90, while the rate via the interstate routes is $1.95, 
Other “key” rates included in the carrier proposal, as presented 
by him, were as follows: Kankakee, $1.90, as at present; 
Champaign, $1.75, an increase of 15 cents; Bloomington, $1.80, 
a decrease of 10 cents; Galesburg, remain at $1.90; Decatur, 
$1.55, an increase of 15 cents. As to short-haul rates (up to 
80 and 100 miles, but particularly those below 80 miles), he 
said it was the opinion of the carriers that a “middle of the 
road” course should be followed in arriving at an adjustment, 
as between the existing rates made by the Illinois commission 
and the rates that were in effect prior to those reductions, 
About 85 per cent of the Holmes and Hallowell scale would be 
proper for application in the territory, he held, in line with 
previous decisions of the Commission. 

He pointed out that the carriers’ proposal was to be ac. 
cepted or rejected as a whole, and emphasized the fact that, in 
making their proposal, the carriers had been faced with the 
necessity of considering rates prescribed by the Commission 
at border points around the [llinois territory, of having regard 
for close relationships of rates in adjacent territory, the car. 
riers’ revenues, and other considerations of a binding nature. 
In connection with the difference of 5 cents between the intra- 
state and interstate rates from southern Illinois to Chicago, it 
was pointed out that approximately $600,000 in annual revenue 
to the carriers was involved. 

The thought of the carriers, as expressed by Mr. Smith, 
was that, if the key rates from southern Illinois could be settled 
amicably, there would be no great difficulty in working out the 
adjustment from the other fields and to the intermediate 
destination points. Although a considerable number of in- 
creases over present rates are involved in the carriers’ pro- 
posals, the fact that the proposed rates are in many instances 
lower than the rates in effect before the alleged low intrastate 
rates were ordered in was apparently relied on to considerable 
degree to justify them. 

Mr. Smith stated that the carriers were prepared to file 
petitions alleging thirteenth section violations resulting from 
intrastate rates that took effect July 1 on traffic to Moline, 
Davenport, Rock Island, and Freeport. He suggested that a 
rate of $2.15 should be established to Freeport and Rockport, 
as against the existing rate of $2.00; that a rate of $2.05 be 
applied on Rock Island shipments, all grades, and proposed a 
rate of $2.20, all grades, for Davenport. 

It was expected that the conference would last for several 
days, or that, after the details had been arranged, dates would 
be set for further conferences, perhaps through the medium of 
committees. 


INLAND WATERWAY DIRECTOR 


William Pierce O’Neal, vice-president of the Canal Bank 
and Trust Company, of New Orleans, La., has been appointed 
a member of the advisory board of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
portation, according to an announcement made by Secretary of 
War Hurley. The members of the board act in an advisory 
— in connection with operation of the government barge 

nes. 


MONEY FOR WATERWAYS 


The War Department has announced the following allot- 
ments for river and harbor work: Monongahela River, Pa., 
$200,000, and Allegheny River, Pa., $50,000. This money will 
be used for the maintenance and operation of the locks and 
dams on these two rivers. 


The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: | 
Great Northern Railroad—Empire Builder, Oriental 
Limited and Winnipeg Limited. 
—— ° Valley Railroad—Chicagoan, New Yorker, Le- 
igh Limited, Philadelphian, and Philadelphia-New 
York Express. 

The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following places: 
Chicago—The ‘Traffic World, 418 South Market Street. 
Washington—Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Build- 

ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. a 

New York—Finch’s News Agency, Woolworth Building. 
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(“F. R. C.”’ means ‘‘Federal Regulation of Commerce,’’ a series o 
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F.R.C. 


transportation law 


| 


reference texts covering all the law pertaining to the regulation of interstate commerce 
by Congress, including practice and procedure in Interstate Commerce Commission cases.) 


HE interstate movement of freight, passengers and 

communications is the biggest industry in the country 
today. The invested capital and the annual turn-over 
runs into the BILLIONS. 


And this entire activity is regulated down to prac- 
tically the most minute detail by LAW. Surely, an 
activity involving billions and regulated at every turn 
by LAW offers unlimited opportunities to. the man who 
knows what those laws are- and what to accomplish 
through them. 


Just as a surgeon’s instruments constitute his essen- 
tial operating equipment, so does “F. R. C.” constitute 
your “working tools.” With “F. R. C.” you can accom- 
plish wonders. Without it you are denying yourself 
splendid money-making opportunities. 


Handy Reference Manuals 


“Federal Regulation of Commerce” was prepared by 
and with the co-operation of leading legal, traffic and 
transportation authorities. The set contains the equiva- 
lent of 40 bound volumes of 300 pages each, but instead 
of being published in cumbersome, bound, book form, the 
work is printed in a series of handy reference manuals 
en “Volume-Units,” capable of constant and easy 
revision. 


Heavy, durable binders, each measuring 9x12x3 
{illustrated in miniature elsewhere in this announcement), 


VOLUME ONE 


; i "ys 
TRANSPORTATION, SPORTATION 
LAW. INSTITUTE M INSTITUTE 


‘ 
: 








are provided to contain the Volume-Units. These binders 
have a patented locking device which permits the re- 
moval of a Unit from the middle of the file without 
disturbing the order of the rest. 


Complete Transportation Law Subject 


“FEF. R. C.,” in addition to the important subject of 
rate litigation before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, covers the subjects of Constitutional Law, Con- 
tracts, Agency, Bailments, Common Carriers, Warehouse- 
men, Loss and Damage Claims, Limitation of Liability, 
Damages, Negligence, Torts, Evidence, Extraordinary 
Remedies, Pleadings and Practice, and many other kin- 
dred subjects of the law with which the active traffic 
or transportation man or commerce attorney comes in 
daily contact. 


Optional Training Program 


For those who want to qualify as members of the 
I. Cc. C. Bar, an optional spare-time training program is 
available. All necessary educational helps are provided 
so that no previous traffic or legal experience is neces- 
sary. The degree of Bachelor of Transportation Law 
(B.T.L.) is awarded graduates. 


More Money for You 


“FR, R. C.” is in use in all sections 
of the country today by traffic man- 
agers; railroad attorneys, officials and 
clerks; commerce attorneys; members 
of state commerce commissions, etc. 
Such men do not make unprofitable 
investments. “F. R. C.” is helping 
them daily. It can help you daily. It 
will make your work easier, more 
efficient and qualify you to earn more 
money. 


Interesting descriptive literature is 
available free upon request and with-., 
out any obligation. Use the coupon 
below or address a request on your 
letterhead to the Transportation Law 
Institute (affiliated with Blackstone 
Institute), Department T-46, 307 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


MAIL THIS NOW 


TRANSPORTATION LAW INSTITUTE 


of Commerce.” 


0 reer rrr ror ° 
Check here if information relative to option 
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(Directed by the staff of Blackstone Institute) 
Dept. T-46, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
literature descriptive of ‘Federal Regulation 1 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of a experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of gay me mo herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 


B00 Oo Boo Ooo Bore oe Boe SoBe See Sor oo Ooo Boe Boe Ooo Soe Gor Grr Gor Ooo Sor Soo Ooo Oo Oo Bor or Gor Gor Goo Soro oOo Gor Por Gor GocGa 


Sales—Passage of Title—Freight Charges—Liability of 
Consignor 


New Jersey.—Question: Kindly give me your opinion and 
any decisions you may have on the following: 

A less-than-carload shipment was made from E, N. J., to 
P, R. I. notify consignee at T, R. I., which is 16.7 miles inland 
from P. The shipment was sold f. 0. b. E. The consignee re- 
fused to accept the shipment and the carrier notified the ship- 
per to this effect and asked for disposition. The shipper ad- 
vised the carrier te look to the consignee for instructions, as 
he was not the owner of the goods. The shipment was eventu- 
ally sold for charges and the carrier is now looking to the 
shipper for the balance of the charges, as the consignee has 
since gone out of business. 

Is the shipper liable for charges? Does the title to the 
shipment revert to the shipper due to the refusal of the con- 
signee to accept same? How long may a carrier hold shipment 
in storage before selling same for charges? 

Answer: Where a contract of sale is f. o. b. at the point 
of initial shipment, delivery to the carrier is ordinarily deemed 
a delivery to the buyer so as to pass title to him. Albert Mackie 
Grocery Co. (Md., 54 Atl. 634; Lord vs. Edwards (Mass.), 20 
N. E. 161; Dentzel vs. Island Park Association (Pa.), 78 Atl. 935. 

Where the purchaser reserves the right of inspection at 
another point than the place of shipment, the articles to be 
shipped f. o. b. at the latter place, the title to the subect matter 
passes only conditionally on delivery to the carrier, and is 
subject to the buyer’s righ to reject the articles if they do not 
conform to the contract. Weil vs. Stone (Ind.), 69 N. E. 698; 
taton vs. Blackburn (Ore.), 96 Pac. 870. 

According to the view taken in some jurisdictions, even 
though the contract of sale is executed in so far as to pass 
the title to the buyer, an actual delivery to and acceptance by 
the buyer is essential to enable the seller to maintain an action 
for the price as for goods sold and delivered. (Moody vs. Brown 
(Me.), 56 Am. Dec. 640; Arons vs. Cummings (Me.), 78 Atl. 
98; Trinidad Asphalt Mfg. Co. vs. Buckstaff Bros. Mfg. Co. 
(Neb.), 126 N. W. 293), even though there has been a tender 
of the goods to the buyer which has been refused by him and 
the goods are held by the seller subject to the buyer’s demand. 
Greenleaf vs. Gallagher (Me.), 45 Atl. 829. The remedy in such 
case is for breach of the contract of bargain and sale, where 
the rule of damages in favor of the seller is not the contract 
price, but the difference between it and the value of the goods 
retained, for he should not keep the goods and have their 
price, too. Atwood vs. Lucas (Me.), 89 Am. Dec. 713. 

On the other hand, in most jurisdictions, in the absence of 
statutory regulation, the seller is permitted, upon a due tender 
of the goods to the buyer, and his refusal to accept the same, 
even though the contract of sale is executory, provided the 
tender is made before the buyer’s repudiation or countermand 
of the order, to retain the goods as belonging to the buyer and 
recover the contract price as for goods bargained and sold, on 
the theory that the title has passed to the buyer by virtue of 
the sale or on the tender in pursuance of the contract. Goddard 
vs. Binney (Mass.), 15 Am. Rep. 112; Putnam vs. Gladden 
(Mass.), 34 N. E. 81; Ackerman vs. Rubens (N. Y.), 60 N. E. 
750; Henderson vs. Jennings (Pa.), 77 Atl. 453. 

The consignor, as the party from whom the goods are re- 
ceived for shipment, ordinarily assumes the obligation to pay 
the full amount of the freight charges, although he may relieve 
himself of the liability by signing the stipulation on the bill of 
lading referred to in section 7. L. & N. vs. Central Iron & 
Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59. On the other hand, the consignee, by 
acceptance of the goods, becomes liable for the full amount 
of the freight charges whether they are demanded at the time 
_ of delivery or not until later. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. 
Fink, 250 U. S. 577. 

The contract of the consignor and that of the consignee 
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are not considered to be inconsistent with each other; each 
is an original contract based on a sufficient consideration. 
While the decision in P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 259 
U. S. 577, relates to the liability of the consignee, the principle 
of the statements in the case with respect to the passage of 
title is applicable, in our opinion, in the instant case. 
In the Fink case the court said: 


It is alleged that a different rule should be applied in this case, 
because Fink, by virtue of his agreement with the consignor, did not 
become the owner of the goods until the same had been delivered to 
him. There is no proof that such agreement was known to the car. 
rier, nor could that fact lessen the obligation of the consignee to pay 
the legal tariff rate when he accepted the goods.—Pa. Railroad Co, 
vs. Titus, 216 N. Y. 17. 


Where a carrier waives prepayment and the consignee re. 
fuses to take the goods and pay the transportation charges, and 
the carrier, in strict conformity of law, sells the goods to enforce 
its lien for freight charges, and there still remains a balance 
due, the consignor is liable to the carrier therefor, and this 
liability of the consignor, under such circumstances, applies, it 
has been held, as much to a charge for demurrage and storage 
as to freight or other lawful charges which the carrier is bound 
to collect. See Jelks vs. Philadelphia, etc., R. Co., 80 S. E. 
216; Bewley-Darst Coal Co. vs. W. & A. R. Co., 87 S. E. 702; 
B. Y. O. vs. Luella Coal & Coke Co., 81 S. E. 1044; P. R. Co. 
vs. Kemmers, 75 Pa. Super. Ct., 588; Central R. R. of N. J. 
vs. Berry, 165 N. Y. S. 1041; Pa. Co. vs. W. A. Fraser, 175 
Ill. A. 645. 

As to the time when goods should be sold by a carrier, see 
our answer to “Illinois,” on page 230 of the July 26, 1930, Traffic 
World, under the caption, “Sale of Goods by Carrier for Freight 
Charges.” 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 
Bill of Lading 


New York.—Question: We recently shipped several car- 
loads of unmanufactured tobacco from numerous points in Ken- 
tucky to Boston, Mass., for export, and when we presented the 
domestic bills of lading to the railroad agent at the point of 
origin, we showed thereon the complete route, as well as the 
various junction points and also specified the rate to apply. 

In every instance the railroad agent not only accepted the 
freight, but also accepted the bill of lading containing the route 
and rate specified by us and prepaid the freight charges on said 
basis. 

It now develops that there are no proyisions for the routes 
specified by us and even though the cars moved as routed by 
us, the carriers will, in all probability, at a later date approach 
us for additional freight charges, on the basis of the combina- 
tion rates. 

While we are not certain, we lean to the belief that since 
the complete routing and junction points, as well as freight 
rate was shown on the domestic bill of lading, and, added to 
this, the fact that it was signed for and accepted by the rail- 
road agent, the carriers would not be justified in requesting 
us to assume additional freight charges. 

No doubt, you have been confronted with similar problems 
of this nature and we would appreciate your advice on this 
matter at your convenience. 

Answer: If the rate shown in the bill of lading is applica- 
ble via a route other than that shown in the bill of lading, and 
the initial carrier is a party to this rate, there was a conflict 
in the bill of lading routing instructions making it the duty 
of the initial carrier’s agent to ascertain from the shipper 
before forwarding the shipment whether he desired that the 
instructions as to the rate or the route should govern. The 
carrier is responsible for any damage which may have resulted 
from the failure of its agent to follow this course. Brownell 
Improvement Co. vs. B. & O. C. T. R. Co., 85 I. C. C. 461. 

If the rate shown in the bill of lading is not applicable via 
any route to which the initial carrier is a party, and there is 
no route to which the initial carrier is a party via which a 
cheaper rate applies than that applicable via the route speci- 
fied in the bill of lading, there was no obligation on the part 
of the initial carrier’s agent to advise the shipper that the rate 
could not be protected or to turn the shipment over to a com- 
petitor via whose line the rate shown in the bill of lading ap- 
plies. McLean Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 349. 

If the rate shown in the bill of lading does not apply via 
any route but a lower rate applies over another route to which 
the initial carrier is a party, under the decision in Union Saw- 
mill Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C. 661, it was the 
duty of the initial carrier to obtain further and definite instruc- 
tions from the consignor, failing to do which it is liable for the 
difference between the rate applicable via the route shown in 
the bill of lading and the rate applicable via the lower rated 
route to which the initial carrier is a party. 

If the rate shown in the bill of lading is not applicable 
via any route to which the initial carrier is a party, but 4 
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Good Will Makes 
Better Railroads 


A Message from 

L. A. Downs, 
President, 

Illinois Central System. 





Dependable for 79 Years 


Many great improvements have 
been effected in railroading in the 
last generation. One of the great- 
est of these is in the relations of 
the railroads with the public. 

Every mature person today can 
remember when railroads were 
viewed and treated with sus- 
picion, distrust and open hostil- 
ity. It seemed then to be the 
prevailing idea that they must be 
held in restraint. Regulation de- 
veloped into strangulation. 

All that is changed now. The 
prevailing attitude toward the 
railroads is one of fairness based 
upon good will. As a result the 
railroads are better servants of 
the public. The splendid record 
which they have made in the last 
decade has been due in no small 
part to this enlightened attitude. 

Good will has proved its value 
to the railroads and to the pub- 
lic. It deserves to be continued. 
To its continuance our railroad 
with the co-operation of its many 
friends, hopes to contribute. 

Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


ee 


Chicago, September 1, 1930. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


This message is the 121st of a series published monthly 
since September 1, 1920, by the Illinois Central System 
as part of its plan of winning good will for the railroad. 
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lower rate applied via another route to which the initial carrier 
igs a party, it was the duty of the initial carrier to obtain further 
and definite routing instructions from the initial carrier, and 
if this duty was not performed, the initial carrier must protect 
the rate in effect over the cheapest route affording it a line 
haul. St. Louis Cooperage Co. vs. B. & O., 161 I. C. C. 258. 


Consolidation of Railroads 


Connecticut.—Question: It is my understanding that the 
present “consolidation” provisions, so-called, of the interstate 
commerce act permit amalgamation by merger, lease, etc., 
or in any manner “not involving actual consolidation.” On 
such unifications as have been permitted or discussed to date, 
the term “consolidation” has been, I believe, loosely employed. 
Until such time as the Commission makes their plan, as 
amended, compulsory, can the term “consolidation” accurately 
and legally be employed in describing such unification? 

Answer: With respect to this subject, see the decision of 
the Commission in Consolidation of D. T. & I. and D. & I. Rali- 
road, 124 I. C. C. 145, on page 159 of which the Commission said: 


Paragraph (18) of section 1, paragraph (2) of section 5, and para- 
graph (6) of section 5, of the interstate commerce act were simul- 
taneously enacted in the transportation act, 1920, and by that statute 
inserted in the interstate commerce act. See transportation act, 1920, 
sections 402 and 407. Paragraph (6) is designed to enable the consoli- 
dation of railroad properties for common control, management, and 
operation in conformity to a comprehensive plan to be adopted and 
published by us. While we have agreed upon a tentative plan of con- 
solidation as provided in paragraph (5) of section 5, the complete 
plan has not yet been adopted. Pending adoption of the complete 
plan, paragraph (2) enables unions of railroad properties in ways not 
involving consolidation, subject to prior authorization from us. In 
paragraph (8) of section 5 it is provided that carriers affected by any 
order made by us under paragraph (2), or paragraph (6)), are thereby 
relieved from the operation of the ‘‘anti-trust laws,’’ and of all other 
restraints of prohibitions by law, State or Federal, in so far as may 
be necessary to enable them to do anything authorized or required 
by such order. Paragraphs (18)) to (22) of section 1 contain no ref- 
erence to relief from the operation of anti-trust laws, ete. This fact 
is sufficient to denote fundamental difference in the intent and pur- 
poses of the provisions of paragraph (18) from the provisions of para- 
graphs (2) and (6). We are of opinion that any proposed union of 
railroad properties capable of accomplishment neither under para- 
graph (2)) of section 5, because involving consolidation within the 
meaning thereof, nor under paragraph (6) of section 5, because the 
requirements of paragraph 5 have not yet been fulfilled, can not be 
accomplished under the provisions of paragraph (18) of section 1 of 
the interstate commerce act because those provisions are inapplicable 
in the premises. 


Prior to the adoption by the Commission of the compre- 
hensive plan for consolidation, the Commission could not, under 
paragraph (5) of section 5 of the interstate commerce act, 
authorize the complete consolidation of carriers and in no case 
has it used the term “consolidation” in that sense in permitting 
the unification of property under an application by one carrier 
for authority to acquire control of another or other properties. 

However, since the adoption of the comprehensive plan 
for consolidation in Docket 12964, Consolidation of Railroads, 
159 I. C. C. 522, the Commission may permit the consolidation 
of ee but to date no such consolidation has been author- 
ized. 


Reconsignment on Condition of Protection of Through Rate 


Illinois.—Question: Will you kindly advise us your opinion 
and any decision you may have relative to a case similar to the 
one outlined below? 

A shipment of gasoline was made for our account consigned 
to Chicago and bill of lading issued accordingly. Instructions 
were later given to one of the carriers here to divert this car 
to a certain point in Indiana, the full routing, with junction 
points, was given and instructions to protect the through rate. 

On account of the car moving to a prepaid station it was 
necessary to pay the charges at Chicago and this was done 
protecting the through rate of 48c per cwt., which applied be- 
tween points involved, but did not apply via the route shown 
on our diversion order. 


It seems to the writer that, on account of prepaying the 
freight charges, which afforded the carriers the privilege of 
checking the rate and route, that they agreed to the rate of 
43c per cwt., also due to the fact that the shipment was de- 
livered at destination governed by this rate which is proof to 
the consignee that charges had been collected by the carriers 
and this rate protected. 

Under Interstate Commerce Commission decisions if the 
carriers had collected the higher rate at the time shipment was 
made and consignee paid freight charges and accepted shipment 
they would agree to the higher rate and this would have the 
effect of making it applicable. Due to the fact that the 438c 
rate was collected by the carriers and we knew what was the 
rate between points involved, makes it appear.as though the 
carriers agreed to this rate and shipment was handled ac- 
cordingly. 

Please give us your opinion and also advise us if when 
diversion order had been placed, if we had secured an exchange 
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lading with rate shown whether this rate and route shown would 
have to be protected by the carriers. 

Answer: In regard to this question, see the Commission’s 
decisions in Chevrolet Motor Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 337, and Lehr Lumber Co. vs. R. R. & G. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 335. Under the decision in the first case, a condition 
precedent to liability on-the part of the carrier, if the recon. 
signing instructions called for the application of a specific rate, 
is that the reconsigning instructions be given in time for the 
carriers to intercept the shipment at a junction via which the 
rate specified in the reconsigning instructions applies. 

Under the decision in the latter case, if the reconsigning 
instructions are not conditioned upon the protection of a spe. 
cifically named rate, the rate applicable via the route the ship. 
ment moved must be used. In this case the Commission said: 


The reconsignment instructions were not to protect a joint rate 
or any specific rate, but the “lowest through published rate.”’ Such in- 
structions obviously meant the lowest through rate applicable over the 
route traversed from point of origin to point at which the shipment 
was reconsigned. The instruction was not sufficient to operate as a 
notice to defendants that complainants wanted a rate which was not 
applicable over the route traversed to East St. Louis. 

We find that, under the circumstances shown of record, the de- 
fendants were not under a duty to notify complainants that the 
38.5-cent rate was inapplicable; and that the rate charged was applic- 
able and not unreasonable. The complaint will be dismissed. 


It appears that your reconsigning instructions did not specify 
a particular rate but merely called for the protection of the 
through rate. If so, unless the prepayment of the freight charges 
was so connected with the giving of the reconsigning instruc- 
tions as to charge the carrier with notice of the rate which 
the shipper desired protected, no liability on the part of the 
carrier to protect the 43c rate exists, in our opinion, in view 
of the decision of the Commission in the Lehr case, 132 I. C. C. 
335, quoted from above. 


Reconsignment— Back or Out-of-Line Hauls 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Our initial carrier’s tariff govern- 
ing diversion and reconsignment carries a mileage rate scale 
for back haul (or detour) on fresh or green fruit and fresh or 
green vegetables. All other commodities are subject to the 
sum of two locals, when moved from originally named destina- 
tion to a new destination, where carrier has back-haul. 

In bygone days tariff carried mileage rate scale open, we 
think, to all reconsignments, entailing a back-haul. 

What are the conditions under which this privilege dropped 
from such tariffs? 

To a layman, reading section 3, this savors of discrimina- 
Is the situation unassailable? 
Answer: The provisions of rule 14 of the Uniform Recon- 
signment Rules of the carrier in question, applicable to other 
than coal and its products and fruits and vegetables, providing 
the basis of charges for back-haul service in connection with 
a reconsignment, are in accordance with the decisions of the 
Commission in Diversion and Reconsignment Rules, 61 I. C. C. 
385, and Reconsignment and Diversion Rules, 58 I. C. C. 568. 
In the former case the Commission said: 


tion. 


In the Reconsignment Case, 47 I. C. C. 590, we gave detailed 
consideration to diversion and reconsignment rules, but the charges 
and regulations then approved did not apply to fresh and green fruits 
and vegetables, including potatoes, onions, fresh berries, and melons. 
As to those we observed: ‘‘The character of these commodities indi- 
cates the propriety of making them an exception to any general rule.” 

These commodities were the subject of special consideration in 
Reconsignment and Diversion Rules, 58 I. C. C. 568, wherein we ap- 
proved, except as therein stated, uniform rules and charges proposed 
by the carriers throughout the country governing reconsignments of 
fruits and vegetables. Among these rules was one governing the 
reconsignments of less-than-carload shipments, one of back-hauled 
shipments, and also one of shipments held on order-notify billing or 
placed for inspection, which applied on other commodities as well as 
on fruits and vegetables. All of the rules were additions to those 
which had heretofore been approved in the Reconsignment Case, supra, 
for general application on all commodities except fruits and vegetables, 
grain and hay, hereinafter referred to as the general rules. 


In National Hay Association vs. A. & R. R. R. Co., 91 I. C. C. 
615, the Commission, with respect to an allegation that the 
provisions of the carrier’s tariff with respect to the back-haul 
of fruits and vegetables, was unduly prejudicial to hay and 
straw, said: 


Throughout the country generally shipments of fresh fruits and 
vegetables delivered on private tracks have been excepted from the 
application of that portion of rule 12 which provides for the assessment 
of local rates to and from the point from which cars are reforwarded. 
On such shipments the through rates from point of origin to final 
destination, plus the $6.30 charge, are applicable. The carriers also 
permit certain back-haul privileges on fresh fruit and vegetable traffic 
which are not allowed on shipments of hay and straw. 

Complainant’s contention is that the different treatment accorded 
shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables is unduly prejudicial to hay 
and straw. The abolition of the reconsignment charge is sought in 
those cases where there are no joint rates from point of origin to final 
destination, and where joint rates are in effect complainant seeks to 
have them applied on shipments of hay and straw delivered on private 
tracks and subsequently reconsigned. A violation of section 1 was 
(Continued on page 590) 
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More specific informa- 
tion regarding this and 
other services and facil- 
ities of the railway is 
available from _ repre- 
sentatives of its Freight 
Traffic Department, lo- 
cated at principal points 
throughout the country. 














ONG before the advent of motor vehicles, it 
was a custom of many railroads to own freight- 
carrying equipment particularly suitable to 
the needs of shippers on their own lines. It was then 
that the Norfolk and Western Railway established a 
policy of building or buying freight-carrying equip- 
ment to serve shippers throughout the country, as 
well as those on its own rails. Consequently, it now 
has, in faultless condition, several thousand cars 
constructed especially for automobile loading; for 
the essential task of “transporting transpé@rtation.” 
' On-time deliveries...... a complete system of 
automatic blocK signals..... ample modern freight- 
carrying equipment moved on fast schedules by 
powerful locomotives dver heavy rails laid on a 
smooth, well-ballasted roadbed.....and the rail- 
way’s pledge to all shippers and receivers of freight 
—to strive constantly féf perfection in the field of 
transportation..... this is a word picture of the 
carrier that is admirably equipped to “transport 
transportation.” 
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Associated Traffic Clubs to Meet at Atlanta 


The ninth annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
October 8 and 9, with a meeting of the board of directors the 
previous day. Under the new plan of the association, which 
makes the annual meeting one devoted more especially to busi- 
ness than the semi-annual meeting, with no particular effort to 
obtain a crowd, except of delegates from all the member clubs, 
the Atlanta gathering is not expected to draw the large attend- 
ance that marked the last meeting at Cincinnati, but it is ex- 
pected that there will be a representative attendance by formally 
appointed delegates from member clubs and that there will be 
a respectable number of interested on-lookers also. The pro- 
gram will not be confined to routine business, though it has 
been arranged with a view to giving plenty of time for business. 
There will be discussions of transportation questions that have 
been before the traffic clubs for consideration and study, and 
these will be led by men well known in the transportation world. 
The banquet the evening of October 8 will be a pretentious affair. 

The program will open at 10 o’clock the morning of Octo- 








Cc. E. Cotterill G. Lloyd Wilson 


ber 8 with 
an invoca- 
tion by Dr. 
Luther Rice 
Christie, 
pastor of 
the Ponce 
de Leon 
Baptist 
Church, An 
address of 
welcome 
will be 
made by L. 
G. Harde- 
man, gov- 
ernor of 
Georgia. 
There will 
be a re- 
sponse by 
T. T. Harkrader, president of the association, and announce- 
ments by W. L. Bailes, chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements. Probably also H. A. Manning, president of the 
Atlanta club, will say something. 

The first item of business will be the proposed amendments 
to the constitution, which will be finally acted on after having 
been adopted by the board of directors and submitted to all 
member clubs thirty days before the convention. They con- 
template an increase in the number of vice-presidents from 
four to six and in the number of directors from twelve to 
eighteen, the purpose being to give a larger number of clubs 
representation in the administration of association affairs and 
to provide more places for individuals who desire to work. The 
amendments also provide that, in the absence or incapacity of 
the president, his place shall be filled by one of the vice- 
presidents to be selected by the executive committee, which is 
also provided for, composed of the president, secretary, treas- 
urer, executive vice-president, and chairman of the board of 
directors. 

President Harkrader will then appoint a nominating com- 
mittee to report the next day, when officers will be elected. It 
is pretty generally understood that President Harkrader will be 
reelected. This is not to insinuate that anything has been or 
will be “fixed,” but to report what seems to be the fact as to 
feeling. among those active in association work. 

There will then be short addresses on the subject, “Mileage 





Thomas J. Burke 


Eugene R. Black 





Gov. L. G. Hardeman 





Rates and the Commission’s Policy with Respect Thereto,” py 
J. Hayden Alldredge, chief of the transportation bureau of the 
Alabama Public Service Commission, and Thomas J. Burke, of 
Charleston, S. C., president of the Southern Traffic League. 
There will be a discussion from the floor of this subject, which 
is one of those presented by the board of directors to member 
clubs for consideration in the present period. 

At the opening of the afternoon session there will be a 
report by the chairman of the board of directors, followed by a 
report by the secretary on the result of the questionnaire sent 
to member clubs with respect to the suggestion that something 
be done to reduce the number of traffic club banquets. There 
will probably be a discussion of this subject from the floor. 

This will be followed by a report of the committee on edu. 
cation and research, which is expected to contain something 
with respect to the traffic management survey now being made 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce in compliance with the 
suggestion of the association. 

Charles Barham, of Nashville, Tenn., 


vice-president and 





Charles Barham 


traffic man- 
ager of the 
N. C. & St. 
iecy Wii 
make an 
address on 
“The Trat 
fic Study 
SLte8s,”” 
which is an 
educational 
develop- 
ment in 
some of the 
traffic clubs 
and in 
which Mr. 
Barham is 
much inter- 
ested. There 
will be a 





H. A. Manning J. W. Roberts 


discussion by delegates. 

Following this there will be a series of short talks by 
representatives of various clubs with respect to special features 
that have contributed to club success. 

Then there will be an address on “The Industrial Traffic 
Manager,” by G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of commerce and trans- 
portation, University of Pennsylvania, followed by an open 
discussion. 

The program October 9 consists of the report of the nomi- 
nating committee and election of officers, report of the finance 
committee, report of the speakers’ committee, report of the 
membership committee, miscellaneous business, and an address 
by J. W. Roberts, New York, assistant vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, on “Why the Association?” This subject and 
the address will be discussed from the floor. 

The meeting will be followed by another session of the 
board of directors. 


Banquet and Entertainment 
The banquet the evening of October 8 will be held in the 


‘ball room of the Shrine Mosque so that there will be certain 


to be room for all. Transportation will be furnished from the 
hotel to the Mosque, it is stated. The principal speaker will be 
Eugene R. Black, governor of the federal reserve bank, Atlanta. 
The toastmaster will be Charles E. Cotterill, of Atlanta, general 
counsel of the Southern Traffic League. The minister will be 
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Dr. D. Witherspoon Dodge, of the Central Congregational Church. 
An effort is being made, it is understood, to have “Bobby Jones 
and some other Atlanta celebrities at the banquet, but no defi- 
nite announcement is warranted along these lines. After the 
dinner there will be dancing, the ladies being invited to attend 
the dinner. 

Aside from the dinner there is no entertainment being 
planned for delegates except that, if the convention closes early 
enough, there may be some golf the afternoon of the second 
day. For the ladies who go to Atlanta with their husbands, 
there will be a sight-seeing tour the morning of the first day. 
On the second day there will be a bridge luncheon at the 
Brookhaven Country Club. 

Following are the various local committees: 

Committee on Arrangements—W. L. Bailes, general chair- 
man, C. A., C. & O. Ry.; N. G. Skillman, Vice-Chairman, §S. F. A., 
Reading Co., C. R. R. of N. J. R. R.; M. M. Emmert, T. M., The 
Coca-Cola Company; C. B. Kealhofer, F. T. M., A. B. & C. Ry.; 
F. B. Porter, T. M., Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp.; G. E. 
Boulineau, F. T. M., A. & W. P., W. of A., Georgia R. R.; F. C. 
Cheney, A. G. F. A., S. A. L. Ry.; G. H. Wilcox, A. F. T. M., 
Southern Ry. 

Dinner Committee—J. A. Streyer, Chairman, T. M., A. S. L. 
Railroad Assn.; L. W. Sheehee, Vice-Chairman, G. A., Clyde 
S. S. Co.; Wm. Egleston, G. M., Railway Express Agency; J. E. 
Tilford, Chairman, Southern Freight Assn.; J. T. Heirs, T. M., 
Southeastern Compress & Warehouse Co. 

Transportation Committee—C. E. Rodenberg, Chairman, 
G. F. A., A. & W. P., W. of A., Georgia R. R.; G. E. Parker, 
Vice-Chairman, S. F. A., A. & W. P., W. of A., Georgia R. R.; 
J. C. Church, T. M., Sears Roebuck & Co.; W. S. Gardner, care 
of Buick Motor Co.; T. G. Smith, Secy. to G. F. A., A. & W. P., 
W. of A., Georgia R. R.; O. J. English, C. A. A. C. L. R. R.; 
R. J. McElmore, S. F. A., A. B. & C. R. R.; J. R. Cooke, C. A., 
S. A. L. Ry. 

Registration Committee—H. G. King, Chairman, T. M., 
Georgia Power Co.; Miss Catherine Glenn, Vice-Chairman, care 
of Georgia Power Co. 

Publicity Committee—T. B. Curtis, Chairman, G. A., C. & 
W. C. Ry.; T. J. Stewart, Vice-Chairman, D. P. A., C. of Ga. Ry.; 
C. B. Williams, T. M., S-E Express Co.; E. C. Laird, Editor and 
Publisher, Railroad Herald; E. C. Barry, D. P. A., Southern Ry. 

Reservation Committee—J. E. Scott, Chairman, C. A., C. C. 
& O. Ry.; J. M. Brown, Vice-Chairman, C. A., N. & W. Ry. Co.; 
L. P. Wilburn, T. M., Southern Wood Preserving Co.; H. T. 
Collingsworth, A. T. M., The Simmons Co.; W. E. Atkinson, 
C. A. FP. & HN. RB. R. 

Entertainment Committee—L. E. Chalenor, Chairman, Secy., 
Southern Freight Assn.; C. A. Cowles, Vice-Chairman, G. S. F. A., 
N. & W. Ry.; J. Y. Bruce, C. A., C. of Ga. Ry.; F. R. Campbell, 
Foote & Davies Co.; C. R. Cunningham, T. M., N. C. & S. C. 
Cotton Mills; J. H. Longino, Secy., Porter Fertilizer Works; 
J. M. Born, Ocean Freight Broker. 

Reception Committee—W. J. Fillingim, Chairman, G.S. F. A., 
N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R.; P. L. Graves, Vice-Chairman, G. A., 
A. B. & C. R. R.; J. T. Heirs, T. M., S-E Compress & Warehouse 
Co.; J. H. Jentzen, A. T. M., D. C. & Iron Co.; P. A. Wright, 
A. G. F. A., Southern Ry.; R. W. Riser, S. T .A., Ocean §S. S. Co.; 
W. P. Hammond, G. S. E. F. A., Pennsylvania R. R.; T. M. 
Dozier, G. A., N. S. R. R.; O. D. Penniman, C, A., M. & O. Ry.; 
R. W. Moss, G. A., Mo. Pac. R. R.; E. Hare, G. A., N. Y. C. Lines. 

Ladies’ Reception Committee—Mrs. L. E. Chalenor, Chair- 
man; Mrs. T. B. Curtis, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. F. C. Cheney, Mrs. 
M. M. Emmert, Mrs. H. A. Manning, Mrs. W. L. Bailes, Mrs. 
L. W. Sheehee, Mrs. R. L. Simpson, Mrs. J. A. Streyer. 





Personal Notes 





G. L. Botsford has been appointed traveling passenger agent, 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Trade Commissioner George C. Howard, until recently 
stationed at Manila, Philippine Islands, and now en route to his 
new post at Calcutta, India, was the speaker at the first fall 
meeting of the Baltimore Export Managers’ Club at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel September 3. 

Albert E. Clift was elected president, with headquarters in 
Savannah, Ga., of the Wrightsville and Tennille Railroad, Wadley 
Southern Railway, Louisville and Wadley Railroad, Sylvania 
Central Railway and the Short Lines Motor Transport Company, 
at special meetings of the boards of directors. He succeeds 
Charles Malony, who died. B. H. Lord has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the companies, in charge of traffic and transpor- 
tation matters, with headquarters at Dublin, Ga. 
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Porter King, formerly general agent of the Illinois Centra 
and the P. & O. Steamship Company at Havana, Cuba, has bee, 
appointed traffic agent, Ward Steamship Lines, at Havana. 

D. W. Bird has been appointed commercial agent, Louisiana 
and Arkansas, at Little Rock. George H. Dirmeyer will cop. 
tinue as general agent there, assigned to the southern part of 
the state. Mr. Bird’s territory will be the northern part of the 
state. 

George B. Wood, chief clerk of the general office, Central Ip. 
spection and Weighing Bureau, Chicago, was killed in an auto. 
mobile accident August 30. He had been with the bureau anq 
its predecessor, off and on, for about forty years. 

James P. Anderson, Chicago, assistant to the general traffic 
manager, passenger, of the Pennsylvania, was placed on the rol] 
of honor under the company’s pension plan September 1. He 
completed a half century of service with that road July 15. 

Fred McGee has been appointed division freight agent, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at Muskogee, Okla. 

Herbert Fitzpatrick has been elected vice-president, law 
and corporate relations, Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, O. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Eugene M. Price, rate expert for the Georgia Public Service 
Commission, will speak on “Features of Mileage Rates and Their 
Effect on Commerce” at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
at the Atlanta Athletic Club September 8. This will be the last 
luncheon-meeting until November. President Manning will tell 
of plans for the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America in Atlanta in October. Following its summer recess, 
the Traffic Study Club will hold a meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce September 10. The principal address will be by J. 
C. Church, traffic manager of Sears, Roebuck and Company’s 
Atlanta plant. 





The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh 
began publication of a club paper this month. A prize is offered 
to the member submitting the best name. for the paper, to be 
selected by a committee of judges. “Aviation Nite” was held 
at the Chamber of Commerce September 5. Liuetenant W. S. 
Rosenberger, director of flying, Pittsburgh-Butler Airport, gave 
a talk on parachute jumping, supplemented with moving pic- 
tures. A musical program was presented. The study class 
will resume meetings this month, at which the eastern and 
western trunk line class rate cases will be discussed. 





The Traffic Club of Baltimore will open its fall and winter 
season with a luncheon at the Southern Hotel September 9. 
Edward Dahill, chief engineer, Freight Container Bureau, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, will speak on “The Modern Trend 
in Standard Packages.” 





A golf outing at the Hackensack Golf Club, Oradell, N. J. 
will be given by the Traffic Club of New York September 9. 





On September 6 the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco 
and the San Francisco Business and Professional Women’s Club 
will be joint hostesses at a luncheon of the California Confedera- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, holding its 
convention in San Francisco September 4, 5 and 6. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago held a meeting at the 
Palmer House September 4. The final golf tournament of the 
season was held at Cog Hill August 28. A bridge and 500 
tournament was held at the same time. The J. T. C. Bowling 
League will begin a season of thirty-three weeks, with bowling 
each Monday night, September 15. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 586) 


alleged but was not pressed at the hearing. In Kansas City Hay Deal- 
ers’ Association vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 74 I. C. C. 352, we found that 
the regulations and charges named in rule 12 were not unreasonable. 
* - * 


Complainant admitted that there is no competition between hay 
or straw and fresh fruits and vegetables, and contended that the ques- 
tion of competition is irrelevant because no damages are sought. The 
claim of undue prejudice is based primarily on the fact that hay, 
straw, fruits and vegetables are products of agriculture, and therefore 
the reconsignment rules relating to them should be similar. Hay and 
straw are what is commonly termed ‘‘deadfreight,’’ while fresh fruits 
and vegetables are generally perishable. The transportation of the 
latter must be facilitated in every: way in order that they may be 
used before their value as articles of food is destroyed. Although 
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Rule 12 does éonfer a preference on fruit and vegetable traffic, such 
preference is not undue or unlawful. The different characteristics of 
the commodities justify different treatment. 


Rates—Ratings on Component Parts Versus Finished Article 


Ohio. —Question: We have been receiving an item of 
Christmas tree light (electric) outfits from various sections of 
the country, all under a first class rating. 

The article as composed consists of six small composition 
sockets, one plug and several feet of insulated wire attached 
together to compose one completed product. The items in 
question are packed in bulk lots and have no electric incan- 
descent lamps attached thereto. 

Several times in the past we have objected to the ratings 
applicable to this article, but somehow the classification com- 
mittees insist on construing the ratings applicable to electrical 
appliances as the proper ratings applicable to the item in 
question. 

We, however, contend each rule is made as illogical, merely 
because they are assembled together to make one complete 
product, although each component part takes second class or 
lower to say then that they should, then be given a rating one 
class higher. 

Were we to dis-assemble the article completely and repack 
in the same container together, the ratings applicable in Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 6, page 189, item 26, would 
govern in such cases. The packing requirements are the same; 
the value has not been enhanced, and the component parts are 
all finished products. 

We contend the article as a finished product should not 
receive a higher rating merely because they are assembled 
together than to the individual parts, which is second class or 
lower. 

Can you aid me by quoting a ruling made in some similar 
case or decision by Interstate Commerce Commission, as I 
am unable to locate such in my files? 

We receive shipments of the article in L. C. L. lots only. 

Answer.—Question: The ratings published in item 26, on 
page 189 of Consolidated Classification No. 6, are not applicable 
to the electric outfits described by you, these ratings applying 
only to electrical wiring, plugs, receptacles, rosettes or sockets. 
Therefore, the ratings provided for in item 14, page 191, on 
electrical appliances, N. O. I. B. N., are applicable thereto. 


As to the reasonableness of the ratings published in item 


14, page 191, of the classification, to this article, this is a ques- - 


tion for determination by the Commission upon a consideration 
of the various factors which enter into the determination of 
the proper rating to apply on a given article. We do not find 
that the Commission has had before it the question of the 
proper rating to apply on this article. 

In Troxel Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O., 126 I. C. C. 169, 
the Commission states that the rating on component parts or 
raw material is not conclusive of the rating to apply on a fin- 
ished article. 

Reparation—Proper Parties Complainant 

Minnesota.—Question: I have presented and argued a case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and from the ex- 
aminer’s report believe that the decision will result in a con- 
siderable reduction in rates through the application of a lesser 
minimum. This case covers live stock shipments. It is my 
intention to ask for reparation. 

The question I wish answered is whether or not I, as an 
officer of my organization, can represent live stock shippers 
in this reparation case and make collections through reparation 
as agent for the live stock shippers without a specific power of 
attorney for each individual shipper. 

In order to properly determine this question I would give 
you the statement of the nature of our organization. This or- 
ganization is a corporation made up of live stock commission 
firms, all of whom‘ are directly responsible to the dictates of 
this corporation. These live stock commission firms handle the 
selling of live stock as agent for various live stock shippers 
tributary to the market. I believe that the commission com- 
pany acting as agent for the shipper is privileged to handle 
the shippers’ claim for reparation without specific power of 
attorney from him and that this organization could have the 
power designated to it by the commission firm to act as its 
agent in the collection of reparation for the shipper. 

It is on this theory that I believe collection could be made 
without specific power of attorney, but I wish your advice on 
the question. 

Answer: The question you raise is before the courts in 
the case of Geo. J. Adams et al. vs. Andrew Mellon, the decision 
in which case is reviewed on page 303 of the February 1, 1930, 
Traffic World, under the caption “Reparation Rule Overturned.” 
See, also, the article on page 507 of the August 30, 1930, Traffic 
World, under the caption ‘“Commission’s Reparation Rule,’ deal- 
ing with the filing of a bill of exceptions by the plaintiffs as 
a step in the carrying of the case to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCE 


Small cities in the west, the Rocky Mountain region, ang 
the south offer the most promising field for development of 
the mixed-car business in fruits and vegetables, according to 
a survey by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. §g, 
Department of Agriculture. This is because there are relatively 
few large primary markets in these regions from which produce 
can be redistributed by motor truck, it is stated. 

“Shipments of mixed cars have increased from 30,108 cars 
in 1922 to 49,275 cars in 1929,” says the department. ‘A larger 
increase might have been expected, say the marketing special. 
ists, J. W. Park and Brice Edwards, who made the survey for 
the bureau, had it not been for the active competition of the 
motor-trucking of produce, whereby an increasing volume of 
supplies is redistributed from primary markets to smaller con. 
suming centers within a radius of 200 miles. 

“Principal sources of mixed-car shipments are the southern 
states, the Pacific coast states, and some of the middle Atlantic 
states. Figures for 1928 and 1929 indicate that more than 94 
per cent of the mixed-car shipments originated in 13 states. 
In 1929, Florida led in volume of mixed-car shipments, followed 
in order by California and Texas. Texas led in mixed vege. 
table shipments, Florida in mixed citrus fruit shipments, and 
California and Washington were the chief sources of mixed 
deciduous fruit shipments. Some other important states ship- 
ping chiefly mixed vegetables were Colorado, Virginia, New 
Jersey, Louisiana, New York and Mississippi. 

“The investigators found that some of the advantages 
claimed for mixed-car shipments are that they widen distribu- 
tion by increasing direct shipments to the small markets where 
dealers do not have the volume of trade to handle straight car- 
loads; that the small markets receive products in a fresher 
condition than when redistribution is made from large markets; 
that mixed-car shipments have an advantage over L. C. L. (less 
than carload lots) freight, express or truck distribution under 
conditions making possible refrigeration in transit and lower 
cost of transportation; and that, under certain conditions, par- 
ticularly at the beginning and end of a season and for certain 
commodities produced in small quantities, mixed-car shipments 
are convenient. 

“Some objections to the use of mixed-car shipments are 
that the cost of assembling and loading is frequently more than 
in the case of straight carloads; that it is sometimes difficult 
to load mixed cars to prevent shifting; and that some dealers 
claim the grade and pack in mixed cars are likely to be inferior 
to those in straight cars. It is believed that some combinations 
of fruits and vegetables are not adaptable to loading in mixed 
cars. The irregularity of supply and lack of business connec- 
tions in shipping areas are objections to mixed-car business 
advanced by some dealers. The practice of dealers in some 
small markets of pooling receipts of straight cars operates 
against the development of the mixed-car business, it is believed. 

“Freight rates on mixed cars, the investigators declare, gen- 
erally have been considered unfavorable to the development 
of the mixed-car business. In many cases the rate on a mixed- 
car shipment-has been based on the commodity which takes 
the highest rate and on the minimum carload weight of the 
commodity which takes the highest minimum weight. Some 
adjustments in freight rates have been made in recent years to 
correct this situation. 

‘“Mixed-car shipments to the large primary markets, it is 
pointed out, are largely on consignment and are made at the 
convenience of the shipper, whereas mixed-car shipments to 
the smaller markets are sold largely on order and are made 
up in accordance with the requirements of the purchaser. 
Dealers in the large markets in general look with disfavor on 
mixed-car shipments. Redistribution from the large primary 
markets by motor truck and in mixed cars has curtailed the 
more rapid development of direct mixed-car shipments from 
producing areas, and shipments of mixed cars from the large 
markets to points in their trade territories have decreased in 
recent years. Freight rates, in some instances, have been un- 
favorable to mixed-car redistribution.” 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Large telephone companies reporting to the Commission 
had an aggregate operating income of $136,868,638 for the six 
months ended with June, as compared with $138,245,900 for the 
corresponding period of 1929, or a decrease of 1 per cent, ac- 
cording to compilations made by the bureau of statistics of 
the Commission from reports of 104 companies, each having 
operating revenues in excess of $250,000. For June the oper- 
ating income totaled $22,707,770, an increase of $482,030, as 
compared with June, 1929, or 2.2 per cent. At the end of June 
there were 17,129,989 company stations in service, an increase 
of 688,774, or 4.2 per cent, as compared with the number at 
the end of June, 1929. 
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VALUATION AND RECAPTURE 


Indications-that considerable litigation is inevitable over 
the question of ascertaining value of railroad properties for 
recapture purposes are found in briefs being filed with the Com- 
mission in excess income cases. These cases are being con- 
sidered in the light of the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
O’Fallon recapture case that the Commission did not give weight 
to cost of reproduction in ascertaining the value of the O’Fallon 
for recapture purposes, but counsel for carriers are contending 
that Commision officials are not using proper methods. 

Counsel for the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern Railroad 
Company, in exceptions to the report proposed in Finance No. 
3778, inquiry as to whether or not that carrier received net rail- 
way operating income exceeding 6 per cent of the value of its 
properties devoted to transportation for certain periods begin- 
ning March 1, 1920, and ending October 31, 1925, say that the 
proposed findings of value for recapture purposes are erroneous 
for several reasons. They contend that no attempt is made to 
state what weight, if any, is proposed to be given to the different 
elements of value; that the value is apparently the product of 
a preconceived mathematical formula; that it omits to consider 
the specific items of value contended for and that it fails to give 
consideration to all the elements of value required by the law 
of the land, and hence, if applied, would be confiscatory. 

The “preconceived mathematical formula” appears to be 
based on the following erroneous principles, according to 
counsel: 


It gives only 50 per cent weight to cost of reproduction new at 
current prices. It gives less than 50 per cent weight to original 
cost or even estimated probable original cost, because it scales down 
the probable original cost by an arbitrary rule termed “estimated 
original cost depreciated,’’ and gives only 50 per cent weight to that 
scaled down sum. It excludes all consideration of any separate 
element of value for “going concern.’”’ It excludes all consideration 
of appreciation in value. It omits all cash working capital. It de- 
ducts for depreciation in yalue a greater amount than the Commission 
has permitted the carrier to accrue as a depreciation reserve. 


“The Commission is just as thoroughly acquainted with the 
familiar court decisions which are controlling as to the legal 
rights of the parties as is the carrier, and quotations thereof are 
purposely omitted herefrom because the parties having the ben- 
eficial interest in the outcome of this proceeding are desirous of 
achieving at an early date a final settlement of the recapture 
liabliity of the carrier,” say counsel. 


Views of valuation counsel for the Commission are sent 
forth in a brief filed in Finance No. 3541, in the matter of excess 
income of Duluth, Missabe and Northern Railway Company. 
After asserting that the conclusion is unavoidable that the value 
to be used for the purpose of effecting the recovery of excess 
income shall be one which will serve for rate-making purposes 
and in which there is a segregation between carrier and non- 
carrier property and that the Commission has held, with the 
approval of the courts, that value for rate-making purposes 
differs from value for purposes of taxation, capitalization, con- 
solidation, purchase and sale, and condemnation, counsel say 
that the standard for determining value for rate making pur- 
poses is still that enunciated by Mr. Justice Hughes in Minnesota 
Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352, 434 (33 S. Ct. Rep. 729): 


The ascertainment of that value is not controlled by the 
rules. It is not a matter of formulas, but there must be a reasonable 
— having its basis in a proper consideration of all relevant 
acts. 







tion. “Numerous decisions of the Supreme Court could be cit 
as authority for the proposition that cost of reproduction shoul 
be given neither exclusive nor dominant consideration. How- 
ever, it is deemed sufficient here to assert simply that, 
Supreme Court has not in any case declared that cost of r 
duction new is the sole measure of value. ... Even in § 
& O’Fallon Railway Company vs. United States, 279 U. S. 461 
(49 S. Ct. Rep. 384), the decision of the court annulling the 





tion and not on constitutional grounds. Hence this 











mission failed to comply with the mandate of Congress, 
the Commission should not do. This is the only signific: 
of the O’Fallon decision. So far as it affects the problem\of 
methods to be used in valuation, it created no new law. 

“The provisions of section 15a and 19a of the act clearl' 
indicate the intention of Congress that the Commission should 
be the fact-finding body in valuation cases. Only Congress 
and the Commission itself have the power to determine the 
methods of finding value. The Supreme Court has repeatedly 
refused to interfere with the valuation process before the Com- 
mission. .. . The evidence presented in the record of the instant 
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order of the Commission was on the basis of statutory c eetsiok 
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proceeding is adequate to enable the Commission to determine 
the value of the carrier’s property, its net railway operating in. 
come and the resultant recoverable excess. In the determing. 
tion of that value, the Commission, under the ‘law of the land) 
may exercise a ‘reasonable judgment’ by giving ‘due considera. 
tion’ to all elements of value and ‘all relevant facts.’ ” 

Counsel say that the bureau of valuation contends that the 
cost of reproduction new should be determined by the applica. 
tion of prices prevailing over a number of years sufficient to 
establish a reasonable and proper level of prices to be applied 
to the inventories for the various years covered by the inquiry 
in the Duluth, Missabe and Northern case. They say that the 
reproduction estimates which have been determined as proper 
to reproduce the carrier give effect to the prices prevailing over 
a reasonable period and are what may be termed period prices, 
and that the bureau does not believe that estimates may be 
relied upon by the application of prices current in each and 
every year. 





Complaints 
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No. 23723. North American Cement Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., 
va. C. of N. J. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, portland cement, Alsen, N. Y., to Newark 
Heights, N. J. Asks reparation. 

No. 23724. Memphis Freight Bureau for Austin Clothing Co. et al.,, 
Memphis, Tenn., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, cotton 
overalls, jumpers, paints and shirts, any quantity, McAlester and 
North McAlester, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn. Avers St. Louis pre- 
ferred. Ask rate of $1.21 and reparation. 

No. 23727. Kelloggs & Miller, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., vs. N Y C. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, linseed oil, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., to points in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
other states. Avers Edegewater, N. J., preferred. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23728. American Glue Co. et al., Boston, Mass., vs. B. & M. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fleshings, hide trimmings and other glue 
stock (not dry), to Springdale, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., and Pea- 
body, Mass., from points in various states, as compared with rates 
on numerous commodities of the same or greater value, including 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23729. Tennessee Extract Corporation et al., West Nashville, 
Tenn., vs. L. & N. et al. : 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, tanning extract, West 
Nashville, Tenn., to Columbus, Ind., as compared with rates from 
East Radford, Va. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23730. Apache Power Co., Benson, Ariz., vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, empty second-hand 
iron and/or steel drums, Curtiss, Ariz., to Kansas City, Mo. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23732. The Clark Fruit Co. et al., Coffeyville, Kan., vs. Arkansas 
Valley Interurban et al. ‘ : 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, peaches, points in 
Illinois to points in Kansas and Missouri. Preference accorded 
mixed carloads of peaches and various other fresh fruits and 
straight carloads of various other fresh fruits from and to the 
same points. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23733. Blue Ridge Tale Co., Henry, Va., vs. A. & L. M. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, carbon black, points 
in Louisiana and Texas to Henry, Va., as compared with rates to 
Cumberland, Md., Charlotte, N. C., Jamestown, Pa., Easton, Pa., 
Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Norfolk, Va., Boston, Mass., 
Louisville, Ky., Detroit, Mich., and Cincinnati, O. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23735. T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., et al., Cedar Rapids, Ia., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. : 

Unreasonable rates, fresh meats and packing-house products, 
Cedar Rapids, Ottumwa, Mason City and Waterloo, Ia., and Sioux 
Falls, S. D., to points in Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona. Ask rates and repara- 
tion. : 

No. 23736. California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif., vs. L. 
A. & L. et al. 


Unreasonable rates and charges, poultry feed, Los Angeles, ae 


- oenix, Ariz. Asks reparation. —L", 
No. 23737. TH@-Victor --Springfieht}-O.,_vs. D-?-€ I. et al. 


Unreasonable rates and charges, Ha ts Maitland, O., to 
Detroit, Mich., and rubber mats and rubber hose. Asks rates for 
uture and reparation. = ——____—— 





‘ alif., vs. Be 
& O. et al. a 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, stree 
passenger cars, Kent, O., to San Diego, Calif., because of lower | 
rates applied on other shipments of such cars. Asks reparation. 


9. victor Cistiwa-&—Sens; Sport, Md., vs. Arcade 
Attica et al. Ee 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, brick, Williamsport, 
Md., to points in Penrisylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
ecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hamp- 
hire and Maiane, as compared with rates from Berlin Junction, 
a., Watsontown, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, Md., Baltimore, 


Md.,-andRoanoke, Va. Rg yen ae ~~ 

0. 23740. The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. | 

gq Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, rubber hose, mats, 
matting, belting and belts; automobile tire chains, rupperpneu- 
matic tires, and flaps or reliners, tubes, rubber gaskets, rubber 
packing or gum compound, battery boxes, weather strips and 
shock absorbers, Denver, Colo., to points in Kansas, Missouri, = 


Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
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Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours 
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HIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
S are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 


RAILWAYS 


cleared through customs 
Customs Agencies 

toms 

ville, Texas, 

shipments. The employment of 


Fast Freight Service 


For Complete Iafermatien 
Communicate with 


F. P. DefHoyeos, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 


New York City 
Py fT Monndnock Bi tia — =: 
44 oni B 
San F; ‘o, Calif. Bates dhe La. 
F. C. Lona, Com. F. Alaterre, . 
Room 1520. on 815 Pacific Electric 
Two-O-One North Wells B'dg. Los . Cal, 
Chicago, s 


El Paso to Mexico City . .°- 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


OF 


Rate History— 
Its Importance 


In rate cases perhaps the most important feature 
is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- 
parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his 
testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in 
preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- 
ever, are of little value unless properly explained 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little 
value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
tions that produced them. Before setting up certain 
rates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well 
to delve into their history to avoid using those that 
might act like boomerangs., 


One must get at the meaning of these comparative 
rates before he can test their probative value. 
Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute 
may appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals 
look behind the form to get at the substance. This 





getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
“legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 


it for comparison. 


Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cialize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
wanted. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


resumed without delay, omce shipments are 
+ house. 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
which are fully equipped to handle all 

these ffords 


a 
many advantages, ly im billing all customs and 
incidental charges including impertation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attemti 
is forwarded to destination on daily a oo og 


BAe oa te 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MEXICO 
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A MISSING 
TARIFF 


can cause a lot of trouble. It may 
be the cause of getting out a car 
today that could have been held 
over until tomorrow to take 
advantage of a reduction. It may 
mean a lost opportunity to hurry 
out a car today to forestall 
tomorrow's advance. 















And every traffic manager knows 
the delay and grief incident to set- 
tling overcharge and undercharge 
claims resulting from shipping 
under rates that have been revised 
without his knowledge. 











The traffic department in which 


The Traffic Bulletin 


is checked over each week 
is spared these expenses 
and annoyances, for in 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
is printed a complete list of 
the tariffs filed with the Com- 
mission in the current week 


Last week’s TRAFFIC BUL- 
LETIN contained over thirty other 
items of almost equal importance 
to the shipper. May we send you 
a copy? 


The Traffic Bulletin 
418 S. Market St. 
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— N6. 23742. Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., vs. B. & O. et al 


A 
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New York, New Jersey and other states. Asks rates and rep- 


aration. ———_—— 
No>2374t- and G. Banning, Cincinnati, O>-WS7B. & O. 


No. 

Unreasonable rates, logs, points in West Virginia, Marylang 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to St. Bernard, O. Asks reparation. 
No. i Trinidad Bean & Elevator Co., Trinidad, Colo., vs. C, p 
Rates in_ violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6 of act, dried beans 
Sterling, Colo., and points in Wyoming to Kansas City, Mp 

Asks reparation. 





Alleges violation of section 3 of act in connection with ship. 
ments of pneumatic tires, solid tires, tubes, tire flaps or reliners 
points in Massachusetts to points in California and Oregon, he. 


‘!, \‘\ cause defendants furnished cars smaller than 50-ft. car ordereg 
7 and because Item 792 of Toll’s I. C. C. 1202 and 1203 allows pro. 
/i _§ tection of carload rates on overflow portion of shipments on basgjs| 
// p-of actual weight on traffic originating in Greups D, BE, F, G, 4/ 
Y f or J, while denying same to group A points. Asks rules and repJ 


\ aration. 

.»23743. Superior Ice Co. et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. C. R. I. & G. et al, 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, iron or 

steel tanks, k. d., etc., Canton, O., to Dallas, Tex. Ask reparation, 

Pe Trinidad Brick & Tile Co., Trinidad, Colo., vs. A. T, @ 


“Unreasonable rates, common brick and building tile, in straight 


and/or mixed carloads, Trinidad, Colo., to New Mexico points. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 23745. D. E. Ryan Co. (address not given), vs. C. B. & Q. et al, 


Rates in_ violation sections 1 and 4 of act, potatoes, Bemidji, 
Minn., to Hastings, Neb., and Tulsa, Okla., and rutabagas, Askoy. 
Minn., to Dothan, Ala. Asks reparation. 


No. 23746. Watson, Geach & Co., Inc., New York City, vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, antimony residue, Newton, 


Mass., to E. St. Louis, Mo. Asks rate and reparation. 
. 23747. Ohio Quarries Co., Cleveland, O., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rate and charges, firestone, Amherst, O., to Johns- 
town, Pa. Asks reparation. 

. 23748. Lake County Oil Mill, Tiptonville, Tenn., vs. I. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, mines in Kentucky to 
Tiptonville, Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. 

. 23749. Flandreau Service Station, Inc., Flandreau, S. D., vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, petroleum 
products, points in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas to Flandreau, S. D. Asks reparation. 

. 23750. Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. et al., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. 
C.K. &.. & G&G. o wi. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 6 of act, wheat, 
Fort Worth, Tex., to Fresno, Calif. Other points in southwest 
preferred. Ask waiver of undercharges or reparation and cease 
and desist order. 


No. = Anton Ernst, Chicago, Ill., vs. Railway Express Agency, 
ne. 

Unreasonable rates, fresh beans, Chicago, Ill., to New York, 

N. Y., Long Island City, N. Y., and Jersey City, N. J. Asks 


rates and reparation. 
A wg Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co., Lynchburg, Va., vs. Southern 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, scrap iron, Spray and Reids- 
ville, N. C., to East Radford and Lynchburg, Va. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

2 ~— Longview Fibre Co., L P. & N. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, boxboard, Longview, 
Wash., to Denver, Colo. Competitors in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and other points in midwestern states and Louisiana 
preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

. 23754. E. D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, pig iron, Harriet, N. Y., to Pittsfield, Mass. 
Asks reparation. 


Longview, Wash., vs. 


ENGINE ENDURANCE RUN 


At 11:40 p. m. August 31, endurance locomotive of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco No. 4213 pulled into Kansas City, having 
completed a world-record run of 9,700 miles under continuous 
fire between Kansas City and Birmingham, a distance of 737 
miles, in approximately 750 hours. It was necessary to tie up 
the engine at Kansas City for government inspection. The 
engine is one of the twenty latest type freight locomotives which 
the Frisco recently purchased from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Handled as a fast northbound and southbound freight, No. 
4213 made its full tonnage over the entire period and not once 
was there a minute’s delay on account of the locomotive, it is 
stated. Eighty crews were used in the month. The largest 
tonnage was on August 25, when the engine pulled 115 cars, or 
5,025 tons, Fort Scott to Kansas City. 

“The locomotive was in fine condition when we tied up 
last night, and we could have gone on for another thirty days 
had it not been that we had to tie up for government inspec- 
tion,” said D. L. Forsythe, general road foreman of equipment, 
in charge of the run. 








OUR CAR RECORD SHEET enables you to carry a complete rec- 
ord of every car, dates and charges, time of arrival and unloading, 
etce., at a cost of one cent for 24 cars. Loose leaf binder supplied, 
if desired. Send for a sample of this form and 18 others which have 
been designed and approved by authorities. The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 





You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 


New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO Ovinet tor Teil 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO increased buying power. American 
Manufacturers are enjoying busi- 


ness beyond their fondest hopes in 
that market. Ship to the Orient by 
American Mail Line ‘‘President Liners”’ 


WARDELINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


Gen. Passenger Dept. 
Foot of Wall Street 
Uptown Ticket Office 
545 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 




















Let Bands of Steel 
Protect Your Shipments 


Save 20% — Reduce Damage — Eliminate 
Pilferage — Increase Customer Satisfaction 


Test after test—in laboratory and in transit—has proven the safety 
and economy of Signode Tensional Steel Strapping for almost every 
type of shipment. 


The strong waxed bands of steel are quickly tightened and locked 
with modern semi-automatic Signode tools. The special paraffined 
surface of the band reduces friction at the corners and insures 
greater and more uniform tension. 


_Safe in the grip of steel, your Products will arrive in perfect con- 
dition—damage claims and pilferage losses will be greately reduced 
and your customers will be completely satisfied. 


—And the best feature of it all is that at the same time you can 
usually cut the weight and cost of your container and save freight. 
Average savings in recent installations have varied from 5 to 60%. 











It will definitely pay you to check up and see what can be accom- 
plished in your own Plant. 


We will be pleased to send a Signode Shipper who will report to 
you without the slightest obligation—or send complete information 


by mail. 
: SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 






Offices in Principal Cities 








Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


h 
SIGNODE 
dhe Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms of 
nailed-on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch 
nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 





6, 1930 
tte The Traffic World 
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There’s 
Gold in the 


Everywhere you hear of the Orient’s 


sailing every other Saturday from Seattle 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 
Kong and Manila. Arrivals from the 
Orient every alternate Saturday. 
A fleet of Express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ further 
augments this service to Oriental Ports 
from Puget Sound. Specify American 
Mail Line. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt.,32 Broadway, New York 


W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W.BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 





















2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE »» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 



















































SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE | NORFOLK 










STEAMER 
















ME is v.00 06.050 84 2 see eb¥es 00et 
WILLFARO...... 
SAN DOMINGO.. 
WILLKENO. 
SAN GABRIEL... 


Thru bills of ¢ lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and ether infermation apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 




























8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 

BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 Seuth St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bldg. 

Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 







CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 
27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 











ST. LOUIS — THE 49TH STATE — MO. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Cempany 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. 8. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased fer Private Wareheuse, Office and Disp 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented ~~ 


im seme capacity in Los 
suggest that you complete your 
the rates fer our specialized 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


er San Francisco 
by requesting 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk “) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
1. & S. ee of rates from and to Dallas, Tex., via. La,, 
Ark. & Tex. Ry. 
Finance No. 8175—La., Ark. & Texas Ry. operation. 
* 1. & S. No. 3496 (first supplemental order)—Application of rates from 
and to Dallas, Tex., via. L. A. & T. Ry. Co. 
September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Finance No. 3984—In re excess income of W. Va. Northern R. R 
(further hearing). 
September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
I. & S. No. 3502—Coal from points on L. & N. R. R. in Harlan and 
Bell Counties in Kentucky to Southeastern destinations. 


September 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 

3478—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 

sptember 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 6637—Joint Application Central Pacific Ry. and South- 
ern Pacific Co. for authority to acquire the properties of the 
Union Belt Ry. of Oakland, Calif. (further hearing). 

Finance No. 8276—Application Sacramento Northern Ry. for authority 
to construct an extension of its so-called Holland Line in Yolo and 
Sacramento counties, Calif. 

Soe 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hansen: 
25—Tennessee Copper and Chemical Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al, 

1. & S. 3475—Classification ratings on fertilizer compounds in offi- 
cial, southern and western territories. 

23660—Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

23713—-Swift & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

23704—-Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

we American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. 

September OE ngs ym D. C.—Examiner Peck: 

eed of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 

a ee ot ees Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & 

. R. RK. ot al. 
ae i ey a Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & M. 
- R. eta 

23024—State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction of complainants’ 
case in 23430.) 

23489—Sub. 1—Landis Tool Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

23430 (Sub. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 

September 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23494—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 

22907—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Association vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
et al., and (cases grouped therewith), Industrial Sand Cases, 1930. 

23575—Capstan Glass Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 

September 10—Baker, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 

Finance No. 8256—Joint Application Oregon-Washington R. & Navi. 
Co. and O. S. L. R. R. for authority to abandon that part of the 
——— Homestead Branch between Robinette and Homestead, 

re. 


September 10—Oroville, Wash.—Department of Public Works of State 
of Washington: ’ 
Finance No. 8280—Application Great Northern Ry. for a certificate 
of public convenience and recessity permitting abandonment of line 
in Okanogan county, Wash. 


September 10—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 
22921—Collins Paving Co. vs. Florida East Coast Ry. Co. et al. 


a ran 10—Stockton, Calif.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. 8098—Joint Application of S. P. R. R. and S. P. Co. 
| aaa to construct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, 
alif. 
Finance No. 816i—Application S. P. R. R. for authority to con- 
struct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, Calif. 
Finance No. 8198—Application A. T. & F. Ry. for authority to 
construct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, Calif. 
* Finance No. 8449—Application of City of Stockton for authority to 
construct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, Calif. 


Oat 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 
inance No. 3929—In re excess income of Sioux City Terminal Ry. 
September 11—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Witters: 
1. & S. 3477—Livestock between points on Santa Fe Ry. in New 
Mexico and El Paso, Tex. 
September 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23517—Maryland Glass Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
September 12—Lawrence, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23432—Barteldes Seed Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
September 12—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23398—Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


September 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: : 
23238 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Jacksonville Produce Co. vs. I. G. N. 
R. R. et al. 
September 12—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
23392—Nebraska Brick & Tile Manufacturers Assn. et al. vs. C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co. et al. 
2360i1—T. B. Hord Grain Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 12—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner Harraman: 
1. & S. 3491—Lumber from Pensacola and nearby points in Fla. to 
Mobile and nearby points in Ala. 
— oS Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. L. & 
aN. ° . 
September 12—New York, N. Y—Examiner Clifford: 
531—Twin Coach Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


September 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23638—Alpha Lux Co., Inc., vs. Reading Co. et al. 
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L& JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. LOCRISTRIBUTORS. 
1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
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We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram fer $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prempt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-364 West Erie Street 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155,N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 


Most Modern Warehouses SES 
ENOL 
sna, WN 


ERM 
Rood, ss. Pooi Car 


cH 2000 Carload Distribution 


Capacity 


Merchandise 
Storage 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
ef General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
17C9 East Cary Street 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business, 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Increased Salaries for 


Traffic Managers 


‘‘A plan of pooling L. C. L. shipments which I worked out 
has saved large sums for my firm and our customers, and 
has won the attention of railroad men,” writes L. V. Mullett, 
Traffic Manager for Mutschler Brothers Co., Nappanee, Ind. 
‘‘As I have advanced, through the aid of LaSalle training 
in Traffic Management, my income has increased propor- 
tionately. It is now 140% larger than when I began my 
training, but my biggest satisfaction lies in being.able to 
do my work efficiently.’’ Whether or not — have had years 
of experience in traffic work, you will be interested in 
LaSalle’s 64-page booklet, “Opportunities in Traffic Manage- 
ment.’’ Send for it today. It’s FREE. Address Dept. 995.T 


LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, IIl. 


The Traffic World 
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September 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 

16747 (and Sub. 1)—George W. Pyott Sand & Gravel Co. et al. ys 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing, for sole purpose of 
receiving evidence of which shipments, if any, were overcharged 
and amount of such overcharge). ; 

September 15—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Rogers: 

22391—Tom Williams et al., a firm doing business under the trade 
name of Excelsior Coal Co. vs. Midland Valley R. R. (further 
hearing). . 

September 15—Staunton, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23648—Klotz Bros. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
3373—-Wextark Radio Stores, Inc., et al. vs. C. lI. & L. Ry. et al, 
September 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Dillon: 
23221—Crown Overall Mfg. Co. et al. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al, 
Portions Fourth Section Appl. Nos. 2138 et al. 
aaa 15—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 


och: 
23472—Minehart-Traylor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
1. & S. 3493—Lumber from Y. & M. V. stations in Louisiana to 
Cc. R. I. & P. stations in Arkansas. 
September 15—San Diego, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23098—Sub. No. 1. San Diego Chamber of Commerce et al. vs, A, 
T. & 8. FP: Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 
23682—American Warehousemen’s Assn. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al, 
September 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
23576—New Mexico Construction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et.al, 
23622—Grant Cooperative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23565—Borden Sales Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23445—Herndon Fruit Co. vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
23411—The Rome Company, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
23440—The Rome Company, Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23395—National Carbide Sales Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
I. & S. No. 3130—Part 14—Carbide of calcium (covering rates on 
carbide of calcium, carload, except as such rates as may be appli- 
cable on export, import or coastwise traffic). 
September 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22041—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
22042—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
21249—Williams & Haney et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (further hear- 
ing, solely for purpose of proving the paying and bearing of the 
freight charges). 
September 16—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 
23542—-Groom-Rogers Timber Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. 


et al. 
23546—City of Mobile, Ala., et al. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. et al. 


September 16—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
* 23630—Hopper Paper Co., Inc., vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. et al, 


September 16—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 8255—Application C. & O. Ry. for authority to construct 
2 — of its so-called Logan Subdivision in Mingo county, 
+: we 


September 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
23396—Western Shade Cloth Co. vs. C. N. & L. R. R. et al. 


September 16—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson & Furniss: 
23501—-Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Meridian Fer- 
tilizer Factory et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. 
23521—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Shearman 
Concrete Pipe Co. et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 


September 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13647 et al. (Hearing or further 
hearing, as case may be.) 


September 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19468—J. -S. Bash & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. Cent. Ind. Ry. et al. 
19826—A. D. Sizer vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
22114—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22472—National Fire Proofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22262 (and Sub. 1)—Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


September 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23451—Hudson Glass Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


September 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
23164—Independent Oil & Gas Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
23349—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. "A. & W. Ry. et al. 


Announcing 


the new 


COMPARATIVE CLASS RATE BOOK 


Predicated Upon the Eastern Class Rate Decision 
Be B 


Advance information enabling shippers and receivers 
to estimate what effect the new rates will have upon the 
distribution of their products, as well as such of their 
raw materials as may be subject to class rates. 

Approximately 100,000 individual rates shown involving 
the computation of more than 6,200 separate and distinct 
mileages and the checking of 600 tariffs. 


Descriptive Circular Upon Request. 


SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


Desk 100 25 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y- 





